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PREFACE. 


The  dcfi^i  of  this  work  is,  to  lay  before 
the  Public,  from  time  to  time,  a  view  of 
the  progrelFive  Hate  of  learning  in  this 
country.  The  great  number  of  performances  of 
this  nature,  which,  for  almoH  a  century  palf,  have 
appeared  in  every  part  of  Europe  'whett  knowledge 
is  held  in  clleem,  fuiliciently  proves,  that  they  have 
been  found  ufcful. 

'  Upon  the  tirlt  rcx^ival  of  letters  in  Europe^  theif 
progrefs  in  Scotland  was  very  rapid  and  very  re¬ 
markable.*  The  force  of  Bucbanan\  numbers,  the 
elegance  of  his  manner,  and  the  undaunted  fpirit  of 
liberty. he  breathes,  intitle  him  to  be  named  with 
the  moll  chofen  fpirits  of  Leo  X.'s,agc,  and  refled: 
a  fplendor  upon  the  rife  of  fcicnce  in  the  Norths 
From  fuch  a  beginning,  Scotland  might  well  have 
flattered  Herfelf  with  hopes  of  attaining  a  dillin-* 
guilhed  rank  in  the  literary  world.  But  thofe 
happy  profpeds  foon  gave  place  to  the  melancholy 
feene  of  difordcr  and  violence  that  civil  diflentions 
produced.  Letters  could  not  be  cultivated  where 
humanity  was  neglcded  :  the  precepts  of  philofophy 
fuited  ill  with  the  rage  of  party ;  nor  could  the  arts 
of  peace  flourilh  in  a  country  averfe  to  indullry  and 
rent  with  divifions.  Upon  the  accelRon  of  James  VI.  to 
the  crown  of  England^  the  minds  of  men  were  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  with  that  event.  The  advancement 
of  their  own  fortune  became  an  objed  of  attention 
to  very  many ;  whilil  the  general  intereft  of  their 
country  was  little  regarded.  The  more  unquiet  it 
remained,  the  more  influence  would  each  piirticular 
fhare,  w^ho  had  ambitious  defires  to  gratify.  Thus 
Unfortunately  the  interell  of  individuals  was  oppofitc 
to  the  intereft  of  the  public ;  and  the  improvement 
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of  Scotland  was  not  at  that  time  an  agreeable  idea  to 
England^  jealous  and  difgufted  with  the  preference 
Ihewn  by  the  Monarch  to  particular  Scotfmen. 

From  this  ftate  of  languor  and  retardation  in  every 
fpecies  of  improvement*  Scotland  loon  pviffjd  thro^  a 
feries  of  more  dreadful  evils.  The  devaitations  of 
Charles  \d%  reign*  and  the  11a very  of  CromweFs  ufur- 
pation,  w'cre  but  ill  repaired  by  the  tyranny  and 
opprclTion  of  Charles  II. 's  minillers*  and  the  arbi^ 
trary  rule  of  James  VII.  Amidll  all  the  gloom  of 
thefe  times*  there  were  Itill  fome  men  who  kept 
alive  the  remains  of  fcicnce,  and  preferved  the  flame 
of  genius  iTom  being  altogether  extingiiifhed.  At 
the  Revolution,  liberty  was  re-eltablilhcd*  and  pro¬ 
perty  rendered  Iccurc ;  the  uncertainty  and  rigor  of 
the  law  w^ere  correded  and  foftened :  but  the 
violence  of  parties  was  fcarce  abated,  nor  had  in-: 
dullry  yet  taken  place.  What  the  Revolution  had 
begun,  the  Union  rendered  more  compleat.  The 
memory  of  our  ancient  llatc  is  not  fo  much  obli^ 
terated,  but  that,  by  comparing  the  palt  with  the 
prefent,  wc  may  clearly  fee  the  fuperior  advantages 
we  now  enjoy*  and  readily  difeern  from  what 
fourcc  they  flow.  The  communication  of  trade  has 
awakened  indiillry ;  the  equal  adininillration  of 
laws  produced  good  manners;  and  the  watchful 
care  of  the  government*  feconded  by  the  public 
fpirit  of  fome  individuals*  has  excited*  promoted  and 
encouraged*  a  difpofition  to  every  fpecies  of.  im¬ 
provement  in  the  minds  of  a  people  naturally  active 
and  intelligent.  If  ^  countries  have  their  ages  with 
refped  to  improvement*  North  Britain  maybe  con- 
fidcred  as  in  a  Hate  of  early  youth*  guided  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  mo^re  mature  Itrength  of  her  kindred 
country.  It  in  any  thing  her  advances  have  been 
fuch  as  to  mark  a  more  forward  Race*  it  is  in  fcience. 
1  he  progrefs  of  knowleilge  depending  more  upon 
gc^us  and  aj^plicationi  than  upon  any  external  cir- 
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cumftance ;  where-evcr  thefc  are  'not  rcpreflcd,  they 
will  exert  tlKinklves,  The  opportunities  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  ready  mcan>  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
in  this  country,  witii  even  a  very  moderate  fhare 
Dt  genius  diffufed  thro'  the  nation,  ought,  to  make 
it  diltinguilhed  for  letters.  Two  confidcrable  ob- 
llueles  have  long  obitruc^fed  the  progrels  of  fcience. 
One  is,  the  difficulty  of  a  pro}x:r  expreffion  in  a 
country  where  there  is  either  no  ftandard  of  lan¬ 
guage,  or  at  lealt  one  very  remote  :  Some  late 
inltances,  however,  have  difeovered  that  this  difficul¬ 
ty  is  not  unfurmountablc ;  and  that  a  ferious  endea¬ 
vour  to  conquer  it,  may  acquire,  to  one  born  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  1  weed,  a  correcT:  and  even  an  ele¬ 
gant  lUle.  Another  obltacle  arofe  from  the  flow  ad¬ 
vances  that  the  country  had  made  in  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing:  No  literary  improvements  can  be  carried  far, 
where  the  means  of  communication  are  defedive  : 
But  this  obltacle  has,  of  late,  been  entirely  removed ; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Scotch  prefs  is  not  confined 
to  this  country  alone. 

.  It  occurred  to  fome  Gentlemen,  that,  at  this  period, 
when  no  very  material  difficulties  remain  to  be  con¬ 
quered  ;  the  ffiewing  men  the  gradual  advances  of 
fcience,  would  be  a  means  of  inciting  them  to  a  more 
eager  purfuit  of  learning,  to  diltinguilli  thcmfclves, 
and  to  do  honour  to  their  country  :  With  this  view, 
the  prefent  w^ork  was  undertaken ;  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pofed,  to  give  a  full  account  ot  all  books  publillied  in 
Scotland  within  the  compafs  of  half  a  year  ;  and  to 
take  fome  notice  of  fuch  books  publilhed  elfewhere, 
as  are  moll  read  in  this  country,  or  feem  to  have  any 
title  to  draw  the  public  attention. 

Thcfe  are  the  motives  and  the  plan  of  the  prefent 
undertaking :  The  execution  of  it,  the  public  mult 
judge  of.  Thofe  who  are  concerned  in  carrying  it 
on,  hope,  if  the  public  ffiould  even  judge  unfavourably 
of  the  execution,  they  will  not  condemn  the  attempt. 

One 


Oni  may  judge  of  other  mens  writings  with  talerff* 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  author;  and  to  critii 
cife,  is  known  to  be  eafier  than  to  compofe.-  They  ^ 
are  only  to  exercife  over  every  book,  that  right  '  | 
which  the  author  confers  upon  the  meanell  of  his  1 
readers :  They  are  to  judge  with  candour,  but  with 
freedom  :  Opinions  they  are  only  to  relate,  not  to  j 
combat:  Fallhood  they  will  upon  all  occafions  endea-  I 
vour  to  dete<fl :  Immoralities  they  would  rather  chufe  j 
to  bury  in  oblivion  :  Principles  of  irreligion  or  dif*  | 
affeftion  they  will  always  endeavour  to  expofe  ;  as  a 
zeal  for  the  religion  and  conftitution  of  their  country; '  i 
can  never  be  inconfiftent  with  the  greatell  candor.  It  j 


will  be  always  more  agreeable  to  them  to  find  occafion 
for  praife,  than  for  cenfure:  But  as  their  inclination 
leads  them  powerfully  to  indulge  the  one,  their  duty 
to  the  public  will  fometimes  require  them  to  exercife 
the  lefs  pleafing*  office.  The  authors  expedl  no  praife 
to  themfelves  for  a  work;  in  which,  to  be  ufeful,  is 
their  only  defign  :  In  the  condinfling  of  it,  they  hope; 
they  fhall  merit  no^blame.  The  fuccefs  of  the  work 
is  wfiaf  tHey  have  principally  at  heart ;  as  it  may  pof- 
libly  be  attended  with  a  national  benefit.  To  advance 
this  end,  they  will  chearfully  accept  of  the  affittance 
of  any  Gentleman  who  will  contribute  towards  it,  by 
tranfmitting  to  the  publifher  his  fentiments  of  any 
book ;  dr  in  general,  any  literaiy  memoirs,  criticifms 
or  obfervationS)  he  thin^  proper  to  communicate  tol 
world.  -  . 
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Article  1. 

ne  Hijlory  of  Peter  the  Great  Emperor  of  Rujfta  ;  to 
u'hich  is  prefixed^  a  Jhort  general  Hiftory  of  the 
Country.^  from  the  rife  of  that  Monarchy:  and  an 
Account  of  the  Author* s  Life^  in  two  Volumes.  By 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Auchintoul,  Yi(\\feveral  Tears 
a  Major-General  in  the  Czar*s  Service.  Aberdeen^ 
Printed  by  Douglafs  and  Murray.  Price  I05.  Vol.  L 
contains  ^52.  pages ^  and  Vol.  II.  382  pages. 


The  attempt  of  Peter  the  Great  towards  civi¬ 
lizing  that  vaft  Empire,  of  which  he  was  the 
Sovereign,  is  perhaps  the  moft  Angular  and 
interefting  objeft  that  the  hiftory  of  mankind  pre- 
fents  to  the  view  of  a  Philofopher.  Commerce, 
learning,  the  art  of  war  and  polilhed  manners,  have 
penetrated  into  moft  nations  by  degrees,  and  have 
owed  their  eftabliftiment  more  to  the  cafual  operation 
of  undefigned  events,  than  to  the  regular  execution  of 
any  concerted  plan.  The  Grecian  republics  are  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  obfervation : 
mong  them  we  find,  in  a  few  admired  inftances,  the 
idea  of  a  conftitution  firft  formed  by  a  fingle  perfon, 
and  then  with  method  and  confiftency  reduced  inta 
pradtice*  But  even  in  forming  thefe  fmall  models  of 
fociety,  fome  previous  culture  fuggefted  to  legilla- 
tors,  their  fyftems  of  laws  and  policy ;  and  fome  pre¬ 
vious  difcipline,  prepared  the  people  for  fubmitting  to 
them.  The  Czar  of  Mufcovy  is  the  firft  man  who, 
unenlightened  by  fcience,  and  uninftrudled  by  ex- 
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Mr.  Gordon's  Hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great. 

ample,  conceived  the  vaft  defign  of  civilizing  fixteen 
millions  of  favages,  and  \^^ho,  by  operations  the  moft 
amazing  and  adventrous,  introduced  armies  and 
fleets,  commerce  and  fcicnce,  into  an  Empire  where 
they  were  all  unknown. 

It  is  -  a  reproach  both  to  the  tafte  and  virtue  of 
the  age,  that  a  portion  of  hiftory  fo  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind,  fliould  hitherto  ^remain,  in  a 
great  degree,  unknown  and  unadorned.  To  deferibe 
the  deftruclive  progrefs  of  a  conqueror,  or  to  unfold 
the  more  pernicious  intrigues  of  a  politician,  hath  em¬ 
ployed  authors  of  the  greateft  genius ;  while  fo  great 
a  benefactor  of  mankind  as  Peter  the  Great,  has 
found  no  hiftorian  to  do  juflice  to  his  fame.  Among 
our  neighbours  the  French,  fome  homage  hath  been 
paid  to  the  merit  of  this  illuftrious  perion.  Voltaire, 
in  his  hiftory  of  Charles  XII.  and  Fontenelle,  in  his 
fhort,  but  beautiful  eloge  of  the  Czar,  have  drawn  his 
character  with  thofe  mafterly  ftrokes  which  diftinguifh 
all  their  works.  In  Great  Britain  it  hath  been  the  fate 
of  the  Rullian  Monarch  to  fall  into  very  different 
hands.  Several  books  have  been  publiftied  with  titles 
.which  promifed  an  hiftory  of  his  life  and  aCtions;  but 
they  have  been  no  other  than  the  productions  of  thofe  * 
wretched  compilers,  whom  a  penfion  from  a  bookfeF 
Icr  prompts  in  fpite  of  nature  to  commence  authors. 

We  are  far  from  pretending,  that  the  hiftory  of  the 
Czar  now  before  us,  can  in  any  degree  fupply  this  de¬ 
fect,  of  which  we  have  complained.  General  Gordon, 
according  to  the  account  of  his  life.prefixed  to  the  firft 
volume,  began  fo  early  to  carry  arms,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  fo  conftantly  engaged  in  aftion,  that  he  had  no 
Icifure,  to  cultivate  thofe  fciences  which  infpire  tafte 
and  elegance  in  compolition.  But  as  he  refided  in  Ruf- 
fla  from  the  year  1693  to  171 1,  and  was  prefent  in 
many  of  the  military  aCtions  he  deferibes  j  his  account 
of  thefe,  which  is  always  delivered  with  an  air  of  can¬ 
dor  and  exaClnels,  will  intitle  him  to  fome  attention 
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from  any  future  hiftorian  of  that  period.  With  regard 
to  civil  tranfadlions,  the  merit  of  our  author^s  perfor¬ 
mance  is  much  more  inconfiderablc.  The  fchemes 
carried  on  by  the  Czar  for  polifliing  and  improving 
his  Empire,  which  the  reader  will  eileem  the  moll 
interelting  particulars  in  his  hiltory,  make  only  an  in¬ 
ferior  part  in  Mr.  Gordon's  plan.  Neither  his  genius 
nor  information  feems  to  have  led  him  into  any  im¬ 
portant  difcoveries  concerning  thefe  fubjcdls.  Satif- 
fied  with  relating  the  progrefs  and  operations  of  a 
campaign,  he  has  the  modefty  feldom  to  enter  into 
any  long  detail  of  other  mcafures,  which  lay  wholly 
out  of  his  own  trade,  and  upon  which  he  was  lefs  qua¬ 
lified  to  pafs  judgement. 

The  review  of  the  Ruflian  hiftory,  in  the  two  firft 
.books,  contains  nothing  remarkable.  The  third  book 
opens  with  an, account  of  the  liege  of  Afoph,  where 
our  author  was  prefent.  This  undertaking  was  the 
firll  thing,  which  made  a  difeovery  to  the  world 
of  the  enterprizing  and  extenfive  genius  of  the  young 
Czar.  By  getting  that  place  into  his  polleilion,  he 
expeded  to  have  gained  the  fame  command  of  com^ 
merce  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  the  building  of  St.  Pe- 
terlburg  afterwards  acquired  him  in  the  Baltic.  The 
unfkilfuincfs  of  his  generals,  and  want  of  difeipline  a- 
mong  his  troops,  obliged  him,  at  this  time,  to  raife 
the  liege  with  fome  difgrace.  Next  year,  the  attempt 
w^as  renewed  with  more  conduct,  and  better  fortune. 
Lieutenant-General  Gordon,  the  author^s  father-in- 
law,  had  the  direction  of  the  liege;  and  the  method  by 
which  he  carried  on  liis  attack,  deferv'es,  on  account 
of  its  Angularity  and  fuccefs,  the  attention  of  thole 
who  ftudy  the  art  of  war,  He  contrived  a  rampart  of 
earth  along  the  whole  front  of  their  approaches.  By 
the  continual  labour  of  30,000  men,  this  was  thrown 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  town,  and  moved  gradually 
forward ;  while  behind  it,  the  troops  were  fereened 
ftom  the  ejiemy^s  fire.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  it 
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•  '  was  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  over  which 
it  hang  like  a  mountain ;  and  the  garrifon,  in  order 
to  efcape  being  buried  under  it,  were  obliged  to 
fur  render  to  the  Mufcovites.  The  method  of  car» 
rying  on  that  extraordinary  attack,  is  defcribed  by 
our  author  at  fome  length,  and  as  mentioned  by  other 
writers  of  the  Czar^s  life. 
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■  With  regard  to  the  Czar's  travels  into  England  and  j, ' 
Holland,  the  motives  and  effcds  of  which  are  known  i 
to  all  Europe,  our  author  furniihes  us  with  nothing 
new  or  curious.  Mufcovy,  in  which  Mr.  Gordon 
thenrcfidcd,  was  perhaps  the  country,  in  all  Europe  -ij: 
which  knew  Icall  of  the  motions  and  defigns'of  its  U 
own  Monarch. 

Almoft  the  firft  adlion  of  the  Czar,  on  his  return  in-  \ 
to  his  own  dominions,  was,  the  raifing  a  regular  army. 
Having  broke  the  Strclitzes,  a  kind  of  undifciplincd 
Janizaries,  and  the  only  (landing  forces  in  the  Em-  . 
pire,  he  fubilituted  in  their  place  40,000  foot,  and 
20,000  dragoons;  and,  in  lefs  than  three  months, 
they  were  inrolled,  cloathcd,  armed,  and  ready  to 
march.  The  method  by  which  he  accomplilhed  > 
this,  was  no  left  eafy  than  cfieiflual.  Every  man  of 
fortune  in  Ruffia  pofleflcd  a  number  of  (laves,  who 
continued  to  be  the  property  of  his  family  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  were  treated  with  the  ] 
utmoft  feverity.  To  as  many  of  thefe  as  would  enter  t 
,  into  the  army,  the  Czar  proclaimed  liberty;  and  e-  -  i; 
ven  among  Kuch  men,  the  love  of  freedom,  and 
the  defire  of  a  more  honourable  character  in  life, 
procured  him,  without  noifc  or  violence,  as  many  re¬ 
cruits  as  were  heceflary.  *  " 

The  war  againd  Sweden  opened  with  the  (lege  of 
Narva,  which  occafiohed  the  famous  battle,  in  which 
.Charles  XII.  totally  routed  the  Ruffian  army.  Our 
author  ferved  in  this  campaign;  and  his  account  of 
;t,  is  among  the  mod  curious  paflages  in  his  hidory. 
to  order  to  exalt  his  hero,  -M.  de  Voltaire  hath  mul¬ 
tiplied  y 
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tiplied  the  numbers  of  the  Ruffians,  and  raifed  their 
army  to  100,000  men.  Three  great  bodies  of  thefe 
he  fuppofes  to  have  been  placed  in  advanced  Rations, 
at  difterent  dillances  from  the  camp.  Charles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account,  defeated  each  of  thefe; 
and  after  fighting  two  battles,  attacked  a  fortified 
camp,  containing  nine  or  ten  times  the  number  of  his 
troops.  Our  author^s  narration  is  adorned  with  none 
of  thefe  marvellous  circumllances.  There  were  not, 
he  aflerts,  above  34,000  Ruffians  in  the  camp  before 
Narva.  Charles  met  not  with  the  lead  oppofition,  until  . 
he  attacked  th^m  in  their  trenches.  And  that  the  moft 
gallant  Prince  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  9,000  vete¬ 
rans,  Ihould  defeat  fuch  a  number  of  new-raifed,  and 
unexperienced  Ruffians,  is  an  event  far  from  being 
miraculous.  Our  author  makes  judicious  obfervati- 
ons  upon  two  ^errors  which  Charles  committed  after 
this  battle.  The  one,  in  difinilfing  18,000  Ruffian  pri- 
foners,  whom  he  might  have  detained  with  great  cafe. 
They  were  the  only  troops  in  the  Empire  who  had 
the  lead  tindturc  of  difeipline,  and  would  at  that  time 
have  been  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  Czar.  The  other 
midake  was  dill  more  fatal.  Had  Charles  marched  into 
Ruffia,  by  the  way  of  Novogrod  and  Plafkow,  there 
was  neither  army,,  nor  place  of  drength,  to  have 
dopt  his  progrefs  even  to  the  capital.  From  the  battle 
of  Narva,  to  the  year  1 708,  our  author  was  a  prifoner 
in  Sweden  ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  his  account  of  tran- 
fadlions  during  that  period,  difters  in  few  circumdan- 
ces  from  the  common  hidorians.  His  refledlions  up¬ 
on  the  defperate  march  of  Charles  XII.  thro'  the  U- 
kraine,  and  his  defeription  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Pultowa,  feem  to  be  the  refult  both  of  good  obferva- 
tion,  and  (kill  in  his  own  profeffion. 

The  retreat  of  Charles  MI.  to  Bender,  involved  the 
Czar  in  a  war  with  the  Turks.  And  it  is  worthy 
our  obfervation,  that  thefe  two  rival  Monarchs,  in¬ 
ferior  in  f^me  and  in  cpndu(d  to  no  General  of  that 
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age,  were  precipitated  into  the  fame  dangerous  fitu« 
ation  by  an  error  in  military  condud,  of  which  the 
moll,  unexperienced  Comn^iinder  would  fcarce  be 
guilty.  Without  providing  magazines  for  fubfilling 
his  army,  or  fccuring  a  Angle  jx)ll  to  favour  his  re¬ 
treat,.  Charles  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  Ruffian 
Empire.  With  the  fame  blind  and  unprovident  im- 
petuofity,  did  the  Czar  advance  into  the  Turkilh  do¬ 
minions.  The  fate  of  the  two  Monarc hs  was,  how-  I 
ever,  extremely  difterent.  Charles  elleemed  it  ignomi-  | 
nious  to  make  any  conceffions  to  an  enemy ;  and 
36,006  Swedes,  together  with  the  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
try,^  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  inflexible  obltinacy.  The 
more  fortunate,  and  more  pliant  genius  of  the  Czar, 
aided  by  the  addrefs  of  the  Emprefs  Catharine,  and 
favoured  by  the  venality  of  the  Prime  Vizier,  extri¬ 
cated  the  Ruffians  out  of  the  danger .  with  a  facility  I 
which  alinoll  exceeds  belief.  : 

In  this  negotiation,  our  author  allows  to  Catharine 
Icfs  merit,  than  is  aferibed  to  her  by  other  hiltorians, 
and  even  by  the  Czar  himfelf,  in  the  appointing  her 
to  be  his  fuccelfor  in  the  Empire.  Mr.  Gordon  feems 
to  have  enjoyed  no  great  lhare  in  the  friendlhip  of 
any  of  the  Czar’s  three  principal  confidents  ;  and  for 
tliat  reafon  he  gives  no  very  favourable  idea  of  thofe 
extraordinary  perfons,  whofe  Angular  character  and 
fortune  make  fo  dilUnguilhed  a  figure  in  the  hillory 
of  that  Monarch.  The  Czar’s  choice  of  his  favourites, 
more  than  any  other  adlion  of  his  life,  difeovers  a 
mind  elevated  above  the  views  and  prejudices  of  his 
1^'cies.  Who  would  have  imagined  the  page  of  a . 
Danilh  Anibaflador,  a  crier  of  puff-cakes,  and  the 
•wife  of  a  Swedifh  Corporal,  -  to  have  been  the  moft 
proper  inftruments  for  beginning,  for  carrying  forward, 
and  fot  continuing  the  noblell  defign  that  ever  was 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?  and  yet,  under 
-fuch  circumllances  of  obfeurity  and  difadvantage,  did 
.J^eter  the  Great,  prompted  by  caprice,  or  guided  per- 
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haps  by  that  penetrating  eye,  which  is  peculiar  to  true 
genius,  diftinguilh  a  M.  le  Fort,  a  Prince  MenzikdlF^ 

I  and  a  Catharine;  and  no  fooner  did  he  produce 
thefe  illultrious  perfonages  into  the  world,  than  the 
voice  of  mankind  jultitied  his  choice. 

In  1711,  our  author  quitted  the  Ruffian  fervicej 
and  had  he  (according  to  a  refolution  which  he  men¬ 
tions  in  his  preface)  concluded  his  hiftory  with  tlie 
tranfaftions  of  that  year,  the  reader  would  have  had 
no  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  a  fecond  volume,  which 
contains  indeed  fome  of  the  moft  interelling  events  in 
the  Czar^s  life,  but  with  regard  to  which  Mr.  Gordon's 
intelligence  has  fupplied  him  with  nothing  curious  ot 
uncommon. 

Tho'  the  greater  part  of  our  author's  book  be  filled 
with  the  account  of  military  tranfadtions,  we  find  in- 
terfperfed  feveral  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Czar, 
whicli  ferve  to  illultrate  his  charafter  ;  in  which, 
along  with  the  virtues  of  the  patriot  and  of  the  hero, 
were  mingled,  and  often  in  extraordinary  proportion, 
the  vices  of  the  man,  the  violence  of  the  tyrant,  and 
even,  on  fome  occafions,  the  fiercenefs  of  the  Barba¬ 
rian.  Perhaps  even  thefe  dcfedls  in  his  charadler  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking ;  and 
with  Icfs  imj>etuofity,  and  greater  gcntlenefs  of  dif- 
pofition,  with  more  refinement,  and  a  nicer  fenfe  of 
decorum,  he  might  have  left  his  grand  enterprize  at 
farther  diftance  from  j)erfec5lion..  Our  author  is  at 
great  pains  to  vindicate  the  Czar  from  the  imputation 
of  cruelty.  One  ftory  he  relates  to  this  purpofe  is  ve¬ 
ry  remarkable ;  but  whether  it  manifells  more  clearly 
the  humane  or  the  furious  difpofition  of  the  Ruffian 
Monarch,  we  muft  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  “  A 
Lady,  who  attended  the  Emprefs  Catharine,  had  an 
amour,  which,  at  different  times,  produced  three 
children :  fhe  had  always  pleaded  ficknefs ;  but  Peter, 
“  being  fufpicious,  ordered  his  phyficians  to  attend  her, 
who  foon  made  the  difeovery.  It  alfo  appeared 

that 
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that  a  fenfe  of  fhame  had  triumphed  over  her  hu*  I 
**  inanity,  and  that  the  children  had  been  put  to  death  I 
“  as  foon  as  born.  Peter  inquired,  If  the  father  of.  1 
them  was  privy  to  the  murder :  the  Lady  infilled.  He  i 
was  innocent ;  for  ihe  had  always  deceived  him,  by  j 
“  pretending  they  were  fent  to  nurfe.  Juftice  now  1 
“  called  on  the  Emperor  to  punifh  the  ofience.  The  | 
“  Lady  was  much  beloved  by  the  Emprefs,  who 
“  pleaded  for  her.  As  to  the  amour,  it  would  have 
“  been  pardonable,  but,  not  the  murder.  Peter  fent  J 
her  to  the  Caftle,  and  went  himfelf  to  vifit  her  :  J 
“  the  fad  being  confelfed,  he  pronounced  her  fentence  ^  J 
with  tears ;  telling  her.  That  his  duty  as  a  Prince,  | 
and  God’s  vicegerent,  called  on  him  for  that  juftice,  | 
which  her  crime  rendered  indifpenfably  neceffary;  | 
‘‘  and  therefore  llie  muft  prepare  for  death.  He  at-  j 
tended  her  alfo  upon  the’ftafibld,  where  he  embraced  ^ 
her  with  the  utmoft  tenderneft  mixed  with  forrow:  j 
and  fome  fay,  that  when  the  head  was  ftruck  off,  I 
he  took  it  up  by  the  ear,  while  the  lips  were  yet  | 
trembling,  and  kiffed  them ;  a  circumftance  of  an  1 
extraordinary  nature,  and  yet  not  incredible,  con-  J 
**  fidering  the  peculiarities  of  his  charader.”  | 

Several  of  Mr,  Gordon’s  readers  will  obferve  with  | 
pleafure,  the  eminent  rank  to  which  many  of  our  \ 
country-men  rofe,  in  the  fervice  of  a  Monarch  who 
knew  lo  well  how  to  diftinguifli,  and  to  reward  merit. 
While  the  Czar  was  employ’d  in  viliting  the  different  ^ 
courts  in  Europe,  he  entrufted  the  one  half  of  ,  his 
forces  to  Lieutenant-General  Patrick  Gordon.  By  his 
gallantry  and  good*  condud,  was  fuppreffed  a  mutiny 
of  the  Strelitzes,  who  threatened  to  exclude  Peter 
from  that  throne,  which  he  was  qualifying  himfelf  to 
fill  with  more  dignity  than  any  of  his  anceftors. 
Marilhal  Oglivie,  who  commanded  in  chief  at  the 
fecond  fiege  of  Narva,  was  of  Scots  extradion.  The 
Generals,  Bruce,  Chambers  and  many  other  officers  of 
rank,  were  of  the  fame  nation;  and  in  the  Swedilh 
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fifmy  too,  the  names  of  fome  Scots  men  occur  among 
their  General  Officers. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  fecond  volume,  Mr.  Gordon 
has  inferred  a  Latin  epitaph  in  honour  of  the  Czar. 
This  fmall  piece,  the  author  of  which  we  know  not, 
is  compofed  with  fome  fpirit  and  elegance.  The  turn 
of  the  laft  fentence  is  peculiarly  happy : 

Alii  felicijfime  exercitus  duxerunt^  hie  creavit^ 

,  Erubefee  ars ! 

.  Hie  vir  maximtis  tihi  nihil  debuit* 

Exulta  Natura  / 

Hoc  Jlupendium  tuum  ejl»> 

Article  U. 

A  Syjlem  of  moral  Philojophy  in  three  books ;  written  by 
the  late  Francis >  Hutebefon  L.  L.  D.  Profejfor  of  Phi* 
lofophy  in  the  Univerjity  of  Glafgow.  Publifhed  from 
the  original  Manufeript  by  bis  Son  Francis  Hut  chef  on 
M*  D*  To  which  is  prefixed^  fome  account  of  the  Life^ 
W ritings  and  Cbaratier  of  the  Author^  by  the  Reverend 
William  Leechman  D»  D*  Profejfor  of  Divinity  in  the 
fame  Univerjity.  2  Vols*  ‘4/^.  Glafgow^  Printed  and 
Sold  by  R,  and  A*  Foulis  :-  and  fold  by  A.  Millar  and 
F.  Longman  y  London  y  G.  Hamilton  and  J.  Balfour^ 
Edinburgh.  Price  in  boards^  One  Guinea.  Vol.  I.  con^ 
tains  pages y  and  VoL  U^  contains  384  pages. 

I 

^  i  nIS  author,  by  his  former  writings,  has  acqui- 
red  fo  juft  a  reputation,  and  merited  fo  well  of  the 
lovers  of  philofophy,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  the 
prefent  work  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 
It  proceeds  on  the  fame  plan  with  a  Ihort  treatife 
which  he  publilhed  in  1742,  intitled,  Philofopbiae 
moralis  injlitutio  compendiaria.  As  that  was  intended  for 
a  text  to  his  ftudents,  this  larger  work  feems  to  con¬ 
tain  the  fum  of  his  ledlures.  And,  without  dero- 
*  '  B  gating  - 
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gating  from  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  writtefl  j  v 
on  this  part  of  philolbphy,  v/e  may  venture  to  afcribe 
to  our  author  the  praife  of  having  .removed  a  great 
deal  of  rubbilh  from  the  fcience  of  morals,  and  of  ha¬ 
ving  treated  his  fubjeft  in  a  very  diilinft  and  mailer- 
ly  manner.. 

The  public  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  thofe  who  \ 
gratify  their  curiofity  concerning  eminent  men,  by  "  ' 
jiicinoirs  of  their  life  and  charafter.  This. is  done  to 
good  purpofe  by  the  Reverend  Profeffor  Leech  man, 
in  his  large  account  of  Mr.  Hutchefon,  prefixed  to  this 
work.  We  fiiall  give  our  readers  fome  account  of  the 
principal  fadls  contained  in  it. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchefon  was  born  on  the  8  th. 
Aiigufl:  1694;  his  father  Mr.  John  Hutchefon  was 
Miniller  of  a  DilTcnting  congregation,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  In  his  youth,  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  that; 
generous  difinterefted  temper,  which  dillinguiflied 
him  thro^  the  whole  of  his  life,  by  his  refufal  of  a 
fettlement  made  in  his  favour  by  his  grandfather, .  to 
the  prejudice  of  an  elder  brother.  After  receiving  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  in  a  private  academy,  he 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Glalgow,  where  he  fini- 
llicd  his  philofophical  ftudies,  and  then  applied  himfelf 
to  divinity,  which  he  propofed  to  make  the  lludy  and 
profellion  of  his  life.  Having  fpent  fix  years  at  this  uni¬ 
verfity,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  fubmitted  to  trials  in 
order  to  enter  into  th^  minillry ,  and  was  Ucenfed  to 
preach  among  the  diflenters.  He  was  juft  about  to 
be  fettled  Minifter  in  a  fmall  diflenting  congregation 
in  the  North  of  Ireland;  when  fome  gentlemen,- who 
knew  that  his  abilities  qualified  him  to  be  more  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful  than  he  could  be  in  that  remote  con¬ 
gregation,  prevailed  with  him  to  take  up  an  academy 
at  Dublin.  In  this  ftation,  he  continued  for  feven  or 
eight  years,  ac(^uitting  himfelf  with  great  reputation, 
and  honoured  with  the  friendfliip  of  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  of  all  ranks  who  had  any  taile  fpr  literature  j  ' 
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fuch  as  Lord  Granville,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Vifcount  Molfworth,  Archbifhop  King, 
and  Dr.  Synge,  now  Lord  Bilhop  of  Elphin.  During 
this  period,  he  publilhed  his  inqiiry  into  the  ideas  of 
beauty  and  virtue,  his  treatife  on  the  paflions,  and 
fome  philofophical  papers  concerning  laughter,  inferr¬ 
ed  in  the  colledlion  called  Hibermeus^s  Letters,  In 
1729,  he  was  called  to  be  a  Profeflbr  of  Philofophy 
in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  room  of  Mr.  Gerlhoin 
Carmichael.  With  what  capacity,  afliduity  and  fuc- 
cefs  he  difeharged  all  the  duties  of  that  office,  is  wel! 
known.  Befides  his  conftant  ledures  five  days  of 
the  week  on  natural  religion,  morals,  jurif-prudence 
and  government;  he  had  another  ledure  three  days, 
of  the  week,  in  which  he  explained  fome  of  the  fineft 
writers  of  antiquity,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the 
fubjed  of  morals;  and  every  Sunday-evening,  he 
gave  a  weekly  ledure  on  the  truth  and  excellency  of 
,  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  a  very  crowded  auditory. 
Fond  of  well  difpofed  youth,  entering  into  all  their 
concerns,  encouraging  and  befriending  them  on  all 
occafions,  he  gained  the  efteem  and  affedions  of  the 
ftudents  in  ^  very  high  degree.  To  his  honour  it  will 
be  ever  acknowledged,  that  he  raifed  and  fupported 
an  excellent  fpirit,  and  a  high  tafte  for  literature  in 
that  univerfity;  and  was  particularly  happy  in  re¬ 
viving  the  ftudy  of  an tient  learning;  efpecially  the 
Greek,  which  had  been  much  negleded.  Such  an 
ardor  for  knowledge,  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
did  he  fpread  every- where  around  hirri,  that,  as  the 
Profelfor  informs  us,  the  ufual  converl'ation  of  the 
ftudents,  at  their  focial  walks  and  vifits,  turned  with 
great  keennefs  upon  fubjeds  of  learning  and  tafte.  ’  A 
firm  conftitution,  and  a  pretty  uniform  courfe  of 
health,  feemed  to  promife  a  much  longer  continuance 
of  fo  ufeful  a  life ;  when,  after  a  few  days  of  a  fever, 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  about  16 
years  after  bis  coming  to  Glafgow* 
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The  charafter  given  by  the  Reverend  ProfelTor,  of 
Dr.  Hutchefon,  is  very  full,  and  bears  the  imprelTion 
of  a  mailcrly  hand.*  Somewhat,  no  doubt,  mull  be 
allowed  to  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  friendlhip  with 
which  the  character  is  drawn :  yet,  we  apprehend,  that 
in  the  chief  particulars,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  public 
voice ;  as  Mr.  Hutchifon  is  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  both  an  eminent  philofopher,  and  a  very 
worthy  man.  The  moll  remarkable  traces  of  his 
character  are  thefe  ;  a  fuperior  genius,  joined  with 
difinterelled  views  and  public  fpirit ;  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  facility  in  communica 
ting  it  to  others ;  an  uncommon  zeal,  even  to  a  de 
gree  of  enthufiafm,  for  the  interefts  of  learning,  liber 
ty,  and  virtue ;  a  warm  friendly  temper  overflowing 
with  affedlion,  accompanied  wfith  opennefs  and  frank 
nefs  of  manners,  and  with  a  perpetual  fund  of  chear 
fulnefs  and  good  humour. — ‘‘  To  conclude, fays  the 
Profeflor,*’  he  had  uncommon  abilities,  uncommon 
virtues,  and  fmall  failings,  and  thefe  arifing.from 
good  qualities.  If  he  was  at  any  time  too  much 
or  too  foon  heated,  it  was  owing  to  the  quicknefs  of 
his  parts  and  fenfibility  of  his  temper ;  if  his  in- 
dignation  was  ftrong,  it  was  only  provoked  by 
fuch  bafenefs  or  malignity  as  .  his  heart  abhorred ; 
if  at  any  time  he  was  open,  when  referve  might 
have  been  more  proper,  it  proceeded  from  an  hor 
nelly  and  lincerity  of  heart,  unaccullomed  to  difv 
fcmble.  Some  were  difpleafed  with  his  honell 
‘‘  freedom ;  fome  might  emulate  his  reputation;  fome 
**  traduce  him  thro*  prejudice,  fome  thro*  bigotry : 
but  his  parp,  his  fpirit  and  his  worth,  will  be  re 
membred,  when  any  prejudices  that  were  r^fed  a 
gainll  him  will  be  entirely  forgotten.** 

As  to  thp  general  charafter.and  plan  of  his  philofo 
phy,  we  are  acquainted  by  the  Profelfor,  that  when 
j)r.  Clark*s  celebrated  treatife  on  the  being  and  attri? 
bates  of  God  was  publilhed,  it  ^led  Mr,  Hutchefon  to 
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a  very  attentive  confideration  of  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  arguments  a  priori  (as  they  are 
called)  commonly  ufed  on  thefe  fubjefts  :  That, 
after  all  his  inquiries,  he  remained  extremely 
doubtful  of  the  jullnefs  and  folidity  of  this  meta- 
phyfical  manner  of  reafoning ;  and  came  at  lall  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  as  fome  fubjefts,  from  their  nature, 
afe  capable  of  demonftrative  evidence,  fo  others  ad¬ 
mit  only  of  a  probable  one  ;  that,  to  feck  demonllra- 
tion  where  probability  can  only  be  obtained,  is  as  un- 
reafonable,  as  to  demand  to  lee  founds,  or  to  hear 
colours ;  and  that  to  attempt  demonllration  on  fuch 
fubjeAs,  is  of  a  very  dangerous  confequence  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  truth  and  religion.  Thefe  views  firft  led 
him  to  treat  morals,  as  a  matter  of  fail,  and  not  as 
founded  on  the  abftraft  relations  of  things.  He  had 
obferved,  that  it  was  the  glory  of  the  prefent  age,  to 
have  thrown  afide  the  method  of  forming  hypothc- 
fes  in  natural  philofophy,  and  to  fet  theiufelves  to 
make  obfervations  and  experiments  on  the  material 
world  itfelf.  He  was  convinced,  that,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  true  fcheme  of  morals  could  not'  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  genius  and  invention,  or  of  the  greateft  pre- 
cifion  in  metaphyfical  reafoning ;  but  mull  be  drawn 
from  proper  obfervations  on  the  feveral  powers  and 
principles  which  we  are  confeious  of  in  our  bofoms, 
from  inquiring  into  our  internal  llruiflure,  as  a  con- 
ftitution  or  fyllem,  compofed  of  various  parts,  rank¬ 
ed  in  fubordination  to  each  other ;  whence  we  may 
difeover  what  is  the  defign  of  the  whole,  and  what  the 
courfe  of  adtion  for  which  we  were  intended  by  our 
Creator.  On  thefe  principles,  Mr.  Hutchefon  found¬ 
ed  his  plan  of  philofophy. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  moll  remarkable  « 
particulars  contained  in  the  preface,  we  proceed  now 
to  the  fyftem  of  moral  philolbphy  itfelf.  Our  readers, 
we  believe,  will  not  exped:  froin  us  a  minute  detail 
i)f  wbat  is  contained  in  fo  large  a  work  5  and  at  the 
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fame  time  to  give  them  no  more  than  a  few  bare  ex* 
tradls.from  different  parts  of  it,  would  ill  anfwer  the 
end  we  propofe,  of  giving  a  general  idea  of  an  au¬ 
thor’s  merit,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  performance. 
We  lhall  therefore  endeavour  to  prefent  them  with 
fuch  a  view  of  the  plan  and  condufb  of  the  work 
before  us,  as  may  give  fome  light  into  the.  genius  and 
fpirit  of  this  philofophy. 

•  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  firft 
contains  what  is  properly  the  ethical  part ;  compre¬ 
hending  the  general  principles  of  morals  arid  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion ;  with  an  inquiry  into  the  fummum  bonumj 
or  chief  happinefs  of  man.  The  author  fets  out  with 
an  account  of  the  feveral  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Befides  the  common  divifion  of  thefe,  into  the  un* 
derftanding,  will,  and  affedfions,  he  confiders  feveral 
internal  fenifes  or  finer  powers  of  perception ;  of  which 
part  of  the  human  frame,  this  author  has  been  a 
more  curious  obferver  than  any  other  philofopher. 
Thofe  internal  fenfes,  or  natural  determinations  of  the 
mind,  as  he  fometimes  calls  them,  are  reduced  to  the 
following  heads :  a  fenfe  of  beauty  and  of  harmony  ; 
a  perception  of  pleafurc  in  imitation  and  defign ;  a 
fympathetic  fenfe,  impelling  mankind  to  companion 
and  congratulation ;  a  natural  propenfity  to  adlion ;  a 
moral  fenfe ;  a  fenfe  of  honour ;  a  fenfe  of  decency 
and  dignity ;  a  fenfe  of"  the  ridiculous  j  the  inftindl 
ot  love  betwixt  the  fexes  ;  the  inftindl  of  parental  af- 
fedtion  ;  a  natural  impulfe  to  fociety ;  and  a  tendency 
towards  religion.  Whether  all  thefe  be  original  in- 
ftindls  or  determinations  of  the  mind,  as  our  author 
icems  to  think,  or  whether  feme  of  them  can  be  tra¬ 
ced  from  more  general  principles  in  our  nature,  may 
perhaps  be  quellioned  j  but  it  is  certain,  that  all-  of 
them  have  place  in  human  nature,  and  that  they  jultly 
deferve,  to  be  attended  to,  in  examining  the  moral 
ftrudture  of  the  mind, 
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In  order  to  point  out  the  fubordination  of  thofe  dif- 
Jfercnt  powers,  our  author  proceeds  next  to  inquire 
f  into  thofe  leading  principles  of  human  nature,  that  arc 
of  higher  authority  than  the  reft.  This  brings  him 
to  confider  the  hypothefes  of  felf-love  and  benevolence; 
and  whether  there  are  any  affeftions  that  can  properly 
•  be  called  difinterefted,  or  that  terminate  ultimately, 
without  any  farther  view,  on  the  good  of  others. 
That  there  are  fuch,  he  proves,  we  apprehend,  in  a 
fatisfaftory  manner ;  and  that  it  is  doing  violence  to 
our  nature,  to  attempt  refolving  all  the  emotions  of 
the  heart  into  views  of  felf-intereft.  The  fupremc 
regulating  principle  of  condudt,  is  the  moral  fenfe ; 
which  our  author  defines,  a  natural  and  immediate 
determination  to  approve  certain  affections,  and  adi- 
ons  confequent  upon  them ;  or  a  natural  fcnle  of  im- 
;;  mediate  excellence  in  them.  The  affediwis  and  acti¬ 
ons  approved  by  this  fenfe  he  afterwards  fliows  to  be 
all  fuch  as  fend  to  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  our  own  minds :  from  which  he 
draws  this  great  confequence,  that  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence  is  the  law  of  our  nature.  What  he  advances 
upon  this  fubjeCl,  is  little  elfe  than  an  abridgment  of 
what  he  handles  more  fully  in  his  inquiry  into  virtue, 
and  illuftrations  on  the  moral  fenfe ;  which  muft  be 
confulted  by  them  who  would  go  to  the  bottom  of 
this  argument.  The  moral  fenfe  and  difinterefted  af- 
:}  feClions,  are  the  two  capital  points  of  Mr.  Hutche- 
^  fon^s  philofophy,  as  diftinguilhed  from  the  fyftems  of 
thofe  philofophers,  who  derive  our  approbation  of 
^  virtue  from  reafon,  from  fympathy,  or  from  conformity 
;  to  truth  ;  or  who  refolve  all  the  affedions  of  the  laeart 
I  into  felf-love.  The  ground-work  of  our  author^s  phi- 

Ilolophy  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Lord  Shaft(bury<. 
But  there  is  one  point,  in  which  it  may  not  be  amife 
to  obfervea  remarkable  difference  in  opinion  between 
Mr.  Hutchefon  and  that  noble  author.  Both  agree  in 
afferting  a:  diftinCt  order  of  kind  afteClions  in  our  na¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  which  have  the  happinefs  of  others  for  their  ultn 
mate  objedt,  without  reference  to  our  own  intereft. 
But  when,  all  paflions  apart,  we  calmly  confider  what  | 
is  the  wifett  regulation  of  human  condudf ;  when  the  I 
quellion  is  put.  For  what  reafon  we  ought  to  purfue.  I 
virtue,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendly  and  benevolent  | 
alFeftions,  rather  than  the  felfilh  i  the  anfwer  retur- . : 
ned  by  Lord  Shaftlbury  is,  Becaufe  virtueis  the  chief 
happinefs,  and  vice  the  ill.  or  mifery  of  every  one ; 
becaufc  we  experience  the  pureft  and  fublimeft  joy  in 
the  gratification  of  the  generous  emotions.  Thus,  • 
according  to  that  philofopher,  the  calm  defire  of  our 
own  happinefs,  is  the  leading,  the  fupreme  principle 
of  human  nature.  Whereas,  according  to  our  author, 
the  defire  of  our  own  happinefs  is  not  the  fupreme  prin-  ^ 
ciple  in  the  foul.  But,  independent  of  this,  and  in-  i 
dependent  of  all  particular  afiedlions ;  there  is  a  calm 
defire  of  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings ;  which  is 
not  only  co-ordinate  with,  but  even  of  fuperior  au¬ 
thority  to,  the  defire  of  our- own  happinefs:  infomuch 
that,  fhould  zn  oppofition  betwixt  thefe  principles  fall 
out,  the  moral  fenfe  would  declare  in  favour  of  the 
former ;  and  would  authorife  and  require  the  entire 
facrifice  of  our  own  happinefs  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
rational  fyftem.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the  conclufion 
of  the  preface,  as  a  difcoveiy  in  morals,  of  which  our 
author  has  the  foie  merit.  It  muft  indeed  be  allowed 
to  be  the  higheft  flrain  of  the  benevolent  fyllem.  But, 
how  far  it  is  confonant  to  human  nature,  is  a  queftion 
of  fadt  which  we  lhall  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge 
of  for  themfelves. 

A  confiderable.  part  of  the  firft  book  is  fpent  in  il- 
luftrating  the  nature  of  the  moral  fenfe,  explaining  its 
connedtion  with  the  fenfe  of  honour  and  ihame,  and 
accounting  for  the  diverfity  of  fentiments  which  pre¬ 
vails  among 'mankind  in  their  approbation  of  moral 
adtions.  This  diverfity  of  fentiment  with  regard 
to  morals,  is  owing,  we  are  told,  chiefly  to  thefe 
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three  caufes.  ijiy  Different  notions  of  happinefs,  and 
of  the  means  of  promoting  it,  which  obtain  among 
mankind,  idly^  Larger  or  more  confined  fyftems, 
r  which  men  regard  in  confidering  the  tendency  of  adi- 
ons.  Different  opinions  about  what  God  has 

commanded.  From  this  our  author  proceeds  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  mankind, 
which  is  continued  through  fcveral  chapters,  and  a- 
bounds  with  ufeful  and  ingenious  thoughts.  In  com¬ 
paring  our  feveral  enjoyments,  he  elf  imates  their  value 
by  the  duration  and  tlie  dignity,  jointly  :  by  dignity, 
underllanding  the  excellence  of  the  kind,  when  thofe 
of  different  kinds  are  compared  ;  and  the  intenfenefs  of 
the  fenfation,  when  we  compare  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  gradations  of  pleafure  are,  firll  and  lowcft, 
the  fenfual ;  next,  thofe  of  the  imagination;  then, 
the  pleafures  of  the  fympathetic  kind  :  and,  in  the 
highelt  order  of  all,  are  the  moral  and  religious ;  co¬ 
incident  with  which,  and  arifing  from  them,  is  the 
plealure  of  merited  honour  and  elfeem.  He  inllitutes 
next  a  comparifon  of  the  different  forts  of  pain ;  which, 
though  not  exaftly  anfwering  to  the  gradation  of  plea¬ 
fures,  tends  to  lliow,  that  bodily  pain  is  not  fo  great 
as  what  arifes,  on  many  occafions,  from  mental  four- 
ces  ;  and  then,  by  a  full  comparifon  of  the  leveral  tem¬ 
pers  and  charadlers  of  men,*  he  Ihows,  with  the  ut- 
inoll  evidence,  that  the  prevalence  of  virtuous  and 
regular  aftedlions,  is  the  highelt  ft  ate  of  inward  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  all  vice,  or  excels  of  felfilli  affedion, 
engenders  diforder  and  mifery. 

As  elTentially  conneded  with  the  foundations  of 
morality,  and  neceffary  for  afeertaining  the  true  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  man,  the  great  principles  of  natural  religion 
are  next  eftablifhed  by  our  author  :  the  exiftcnce  and 
perfedions  of  the  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  That  capital  point  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Ddty,  is  in  particular  laboured  with  care ;  and  much 
good  reafoning  produced  in  fupport  of  it,  from  analo- 
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gy  to  other  minds;  from  the  all-fufficient  nature  of 
the  Deity ;  from  the  obvious  tendency  to  general 
happinefs  which  prevails  throughout  the  univerfe; 
from  the  nccelfity  of  general  laws  being  ellablilhed, 
altho'  thefe  may  occafionally  produce  fuftering  ;  from 
the  divcrfity  of  ranks  and  orders  of  being  which  muft 
have  place  in  the  fyftem  of  exiitence  ;  from  the  fupc- 
riority  of  good  to  evil  on  the  whole  of  things.  What 
the  author  has  advanced  on  this  (ubjert  feems  to  us  not 
the  Icall  ingenious  part  of  his  work  ;  and  is  concluded 
with  an  excellent  flow  of  devotional  fentiment,  in  a 
Iketch  of  the  aft'edions,  duty  and  worlliip,  which  we 
owe  to  the  fup'remc  Being. 

Having  now  explained  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature,  as  it  regards  morals,  and  having  Ihewcd  what 
courfe  of  life  in  general  our  nature  points  out  and 
recommends ;  the  author  proceeds,  in  his  fecond  book, 
to  a  deduction  of  the  more  fpecial  laws  of  nature,  pre¬ 
vious  to  civil  government  and  other  adventitious 
ftates.  As  virtue  confills,  according  to  his  theory,  in 
benevolence  or  a  defire  of  promoting  univerfal  hap¬ 
pinefs,  an  inquiry  into  the  particular  laws  of  nature, 
is  the  fame  with  an  inquiry  into  the  mod  proper 
means  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind  by  our 
adions.  Before  entering  on  this,  our  author  premifes 
fcveral  confidcrations  concerning  complex  moral 
ideas ;  confiders  the  cafe  of  ignorance  and  an  erring 
confcicnce ;  and  lays  down  rules  for  computing  the 
morality  of  actions.  The  morality  of  an  action  is  in 
general  cilimated,  according  to  our  author,  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  benevolence  or  kind  affedion  which  is  dif- 
covered  in  it.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving,  that  Mr.  Hutchefon^s  fcheme  would  have 
been  more  compleat,  if  he  had  didinguiflicd,  in  a 
more  explicit  manner,  betwixt  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  a 
fimple  approbation  of  the  moral  fenfe.  If  thefe  were 
altogether  fynonymous,  it  would  follow,  that,  in 
judging  of  the  morality  of  adions,  whtre-ever  there 
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\wls  the  liighcfl:  approbation  of  the  moral  fcnfc,  there 
would  be  aifo  the  itrongcft  fenfe  of  duty.  But  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  this  docs  not  hold 
in  fad.  To  devote  ourfelves  to  death  for  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  facrifice  our  own  happinefs  to  that  of  the 
public ;  arc  ads  of  high  difintereltcd  benevolence, 
w  hich  receive  the  greatelt  approbation  from  the  moral 
fenfe,  but  arc  by  no  means  accompanied  with  that 
fenfe  of  ilrid  duty  that  attends  juilicc,  truth,  fidelity, 
obfervance  of  compad,  and  thofe  other  humbler  vir¬ 
tues  that  are  primary  and  eli’ential  to  fociety.  To 
them  we  feel  ourfelves  indifpenfably  obliged;  but  are 
not  confeiousof  fuch  an  obligation  with  refped  touni- 
verfal  dilintereiled  benevolence ;  which  is  indeed 
confidcrcd  as  the  heroifm,  or  fiibliniity  of  virtue, 
which  every  man’s  mind  approves  and  admires ;  but 
which  is  not  bound  upon  us  by  the  authoritative  fanc- 
tion  of  duty,  in  fo  llrong  a  manner,  as  the  other  vir¬ 
tues  jull  now  mentioned.  Mr.  Hutchefon,  it  is  true, 
fays,  (p.  240.  Vol.l.)  that  ‘‘  God  has  fet  in  our 
hearts  a  very  high  Itandard  of  necefl’ary  goodnefs, 
if  we  would  attend  to  it ;  and  we  mull  be  difplea- 
fed  with  ourfelves,  when  we  omit  any  oilice,  how 
burdenfom  or  hurtful  foever  to  ourfelves,  which  on 
‘‘  the  whole  would  incrcafe  the  public  happinefs,  after 
all  its  confequents  are  confidcrcd.”  But  we  much 
qucllion,  whether  the  difpleafurc  which  on  fuch  an 
occafion  w^e  may  feel  againil  ourfelves,  amounts  ful¬ 
ly  to  the  fenfe  of  an  obligation,  that  vve  ought  and 
are  bound  in  every  cafe  to  make  an  entire  facrifice  of 
our  interell  to  that  of  the  public.  In  general,  wc 
may  obferve,  concerning  the  drain  of  this  ])art  of 
our  author’s  philofophy,  that  it  reprelcnts  virtue  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  light  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  objed,  re¬ 
commended  by  the  inward  approbation  of  our  minds, 
than  as  a  law  didated  by  confcience;  and  may  be 
thought  to  be  calculated  rather  for  making  virtuous 
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firll  principles  of  duty.  ’ 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  account  of  the  work : 
After  the  confideration  of  thofe  general  principles  that 
aftecT:  the  morality  of  aclions,  the  rell  of  the  fccond 
book  is  employed  on  the  juril- prudential  part  of  the  ^ 
fyilem.  The  author  treats  largely  of  private  rights,  | 
natural  and  adventitious,  real  and  perlbnal ;  of  pro-  | 
perty,  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  ’and  the  ways  of  | 
transferring  it ;  of^  the  nature  and  obligation  ot  con-  I 
tracts  ;  of  promifes,  oaths  and  vows ;  of  rights  arifing  | 
from  injuries,  and  damages  done  by  others  :  and  rea-  | 
fons  with  great  precifion  and  diftinctnefs  on  all  the  r 
queftions  of  moral  cal'uUlry,  v^hich  fall  to  be  con- 
fidered  under  thefc  heads.  Thro^  this  part  of  the 
work,  it  were  tedious  to  follow  him ;  nor,  without  ex-  j 
cceding  the  compafs  which  we  preferibe  to  ourfelves,  | 
would  it  be  pollible  to  give  our  readers  any  idea  of  | 
what  he  advances  on  thefe  various  fubjedts.  Towards  | 
the  end  of  the  fecond  book,  we  meet  with  a  curious  i 
chapter  on  the  extraordinary  rights  arifing  from  ne-  | 
cellity.  One  of  the  moll  nice  and  delicate  queftions  i 
in  morality  is  here  examined.  Whether  there  be  any  - 
particular  cafes  in  which  we  may  be  juftified  in  depart-  ' 
ing  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  virtue  ?  whether,  for  j 
inltance,  a  Angular  neccllity  may  not  fuperfede  the  | 
law  of  veracity  ;  as  when^  a  perfon  by  telling  a  falf-  t 
hood,  has  it  in  his  power  to  fave  the  lives  of  many  * 
innocent  men,  or  to  preferve,  or  fupport,  a  whole  city  , 
or  nation,  from  the  rage  of  fome  tyrant  or  monfter  ^ 
or,  whether,  to  give  another  inftance,  we  can  be  julti-  ; 
fied  in  corrupting  the  fecretary  of  a  hoftile  Prince  to  | 
betray  the  fccrets  of  his  Prince,  when  the  fafety  of 
our  country  requires  it,  or  when  we  can  by  fuch 
means  prevent  the  efiufion  of  much  innocent  blood  ? 
Our  author,  after  examining  the  arguments  of  thofe 
who  liold  that  the  common  laws  of  nature  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  obfcrvtd,  whatever  evils  may  ?nfue,  gives  his 
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own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  right  of  .neceffity,  in 
fuch  extraordinary  cales  as  thofe  above  noticed. 

He  is  at  great  pains,  by  feveral  cautions,  to  guard 
this  dodtrine  againft  the  abufe  that  may  be  made  of 
it ;  and  Ihows,  that  the  plea  of  neceliity  can  then 
only  be  juft,  when,  all  the  confequences  of  receding 
from  the  ordinary  rule  being  fairly  computed,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  public  intereft  cannot  fuffer  by  a  like 
liberty  allowed  in  all  cafes  of  the  fame  nature.  Ha¬ 
ving  advanced  thus  far,  a  greater  difficulty  occurs : 
How  far  may  this  plea  be  extended  ?  are  there  not  ^ 
fomc  laws  of  nature  too  facred  to  admit  any  excepti¬ 
on  ?  Moll  Moralifts  allow  of  fpeaking  againft  our  len- 
timents  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes  ;  but  what  if  a 
bare  aflertion  will  not  attain*  the  end,  fuppofe  the 
prefervation  of  our  country,  may  we  employ  perjury 
alfo  ?  This  will  be  abhorred  by  every  man  of  true  piety. 

If  it  is  allowed  lawful  to  bribe  the  fecretary'of  a 
hoftile  Prince  to  betray  his  maftcr's  counfels  ;  what 
if  we  cannot  fave  our  country,  unlefs  by  bribing  him 
to  poifon  or  affaffinate  his  mailer  I  This  even  theilates-  . 
man  cannot  defend.  Within  what  bounds  then  mull 
the  plea  of  neceliity  be  circumferibed,  and  what  are 
thofe  laws  that  admit  no  exception  ?  This,  fays  our 
author,  is  one  of  the  dejiderata  in  morals,  and  mull 
probably  remain  fo  till  our  knowledge  grows  more 
perfect  in  fome  higher  ftate.  With  the  following 
juft  and  fenfible  rcfle^lions,  he  conclude^  this  fubjedl. 
After  all  we  can  fuggeft  on  this  head,  unlefs  fome- 
thing  more  precife  and  accurate  be  difeovered,  we 
mull  have  recourfe  to  the  inward  feelings  of  an 
honeft  heart.  A  fenfe  which  Ariftotle  often  tells 
us,  mull  make  the  application  of  general  principles 
to  particular  cafes :  and  thus  the  truly  good  man, 
and  his  fentiments,  mull  be  the  laft  refort  in  fome 
of  thefe  intricate  cafes.  Men  truly  virtuous  will 
feldoni  be  in  danger  of  abufing  thefe  pleas.  And 
no  rules  or  rigid  tenets  and  opinions  will  bind  the 

unjuft, 
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“  iinjuft,  the  covetous,  the  ambitious,  or  felfiHi,  or 
“  bigots  in  falfe  religious.  If  they  allow  the  picas  of 
“  ncccflity,  in  important  cafes,  they  will  mifapply 
“  tliem.  If  they  do  not  allow  them  in  opinion,  they 
“  will  counteract  in  prai^tice  thole  very  laws  which  they 
“  deem  ItriAly  uni verfal,  without  any  exception.” 

The  third  and  luft  book  treats  of  tliofe  rights  and 
duties  that  arife  from  what  moralilfs  eall  the  adventi¬ 
tious  Hates,  that  is,  the  relations  whieb  mankind  have 
k)rmed  among  themfelves.  Thefe  relations  are  either 
domellic  or  civil.  Our  author  begins  with  the  firll. 
He  dei'eribes  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  conjugal 
Hate  ;  tlic  rile  and  meafure  of  parental  power,  and  tht; 
laws  of  lilial  fubjecHion ;  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
mailers  to  Icrvants.  A  vein  of  great  humanity,  as 
well  as  good  fenfe,  reigns  thro'  this  part  of  the  work. 
He  next  enters  on  the  conlidcration  of  the  civil  re¬ 
lations.  He  inquires  into  the  nature  of  political 
union,  and  the  original  of  llates ;  and  difeuffes  with 
accuracy  the  feveral  qiicllions  concerning  the  rights  of 
governors  and  the  privileges  of  fubjecls.  In  treating 
of  thefe  topics,  our  author  Ihows  himfclf  a  warm 
friend  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  difeovers  a  julf  ab¬ 
horrence  of  all  flavilh  principles.  He  boldly  alfcrts 
the  right  of  relifting  in  the  people,  when  their  funda¬ 
mental  privileges  arc  invaded ;  whilft,  at  the  fame 
time,  he  inculcates  the  advantages  of  regular  fubjedi- 
on  and  due  regard  to  laws,  even  under  a  faulty  admi- 
niftration.  Ikfidcs  the  moral  conlidcration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  our  author  gives  alfo  the  political  view  of 
it,  after  the  manner  of  Harrington  and  Machiavd,  in 
a  comparifon  of  the  diftcrent  forms  and  plans  of  poli¬ 
ty,  and  of  the  refpeeftive  advantages  and  difadvantages 
that  attaid  them.  The  nature  and  execution  of  civil 
law^  ;  the  laws  of  peace  and  war  ;  the  rights  of  am- 
balfadors,  and  the  nature  of  public  treaties,  arc  like- 
wife  conlidcred.  And  the  work  is  concluded  with 
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fthat  are  found  in  all  human  inlVitutions,  even  the  moft 
iperted  j  and  with  an  exhortation  to  look  forward  to 
immortality. 

On  the  whole ;  whatever  objei^ions  may  be  made 
to  fomefew  particularities  of  Mr.  Hutchefon^s  feheme, 
yet,  as  a  fyilem  of  morals,  his  work  deferves,  in  our 
judgment,  confiderable  praife :  he  ihows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  fubje^t  of  w^hich  he  treats.  His 
■philofophy  tends  to  infpire  generous  fentiments  and 
amiable  views  of  human  nature.  It  is  particularly 
calculated  to  promote  the  focial  and  friendly  aftertions; 
and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  author  of  the  pre¬ 
face,  that  it  has  the  air  of  being  dictated  by  the  heart, 
no  lefs  than  the  head.  As  to  the  llile  and  manner; 
no  lyilems  can  be  expe^ed  to  be  very  entertaining, 
[and  allowances  arc  always  due  to  a  pofthumous  work, 
[which  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have  received  the  au¬ 
thor’s  laft  hand.  Elegance  has  not  been  ftudied  in  the 
compofition  ;  but  the  itile,  tho^  carelefs  and  neglected, 
cannot  juftly  be  taxed  as  either  mean  or  obfeure. 

; _ ; _ 

Article  III. 

Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland^  containing  an  im^ 
partial  account  of  the  mojl  remarkable  T^ranfattions  in 
that  Kingdom^  from  King  James  VI.  his  taking  up 
the  Government  in  1577,  till  his  Accejfon  to  the 
Crown  of  England  in  1 603  ;  together  with^  a  Dif^ 
courfe  of  the  Confpiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Gowry.  By 
David  Moyfes^  for  many  years  an  Officer  of  the 
King*s  Iloufeboldy  now  firjl  publifhed  from  an  original 
Manujeript.  Edinburgh y  printed  by  Walter  Ruddi- 

^  man  and  Company^  and  fold  by  Gideon  Crawfoord 
and  other  Bookfellers,  Price  3  j.  iimo  ^  containing 
338  pages. 

TH  E  latter  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  is  a  very 
bufy  and  interciling  period  in  the  Scotch  hifto- 
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ry.  The  fubverfion  of  one  fyftem  of  national  religion^  9 
and  the  eftablilhment  of  another,  the  dethroning,  the  K 
iinprifonmcnt,  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  Sovereign  ^ 
•  Queen,  the  diflblution  of  the  ancient  alliance  with  « 
France,  which  had  fubfilled  almoft  as  long  as  the  mon-  ■ 
archy,  and  the  commencement  of  an  union  with  the 
Englilh,  who  had  been  the  objedls  of  an  enmity  no 
lefs  ancient,  are  great  events  crowded  into  a  very  na- ' 
row  fpacc.  Nor  are  they  very  great  events  which 
excite  admiration  alone,  .without  producing  any  laft-  J 
ing  or  important  effeds.  During  that  period,  and  1 
from  incidents  which  then  fell  in,  the  fadions  which  » 
Hill  divide  the  kingdom  took  their  rife.  In  England, 
thofe  parties,  which  afterwards  acquired  the  names  of  S 
Whig  and  T ory,  can  properly  be  traced  no  higher  than  ^  t 
the  Parliament  which  met  in  1 6  2 1 .  In  Scotland,  they  J 
were  formed  half  a  century  fooner ;  and  as  early  as  the  ■  -x 
Reformation,  we  find  the  principles  fixed,  and  the 
ends  afeertained,  which  each  party,  under  different  *  ’ 
denominations,  hath  adhered  to,  and  purfued,  through  ■ 
all  the  fuccellive  reigns. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  : 
a  period  of  equal  adivity  and  importance,  which  hath  ^ 
produced  fo  few  writers  of  hilfory  or  memoirs.  •  The  -  * 
Scotch  of  that  age,  were  more  capable  of  performing, 
than  of  deferibing  great  adions.  Hence  the  obfeurity 
which  covers  all  the  tranfadions  of  that  period,  and  , 
the  perplexed  and  undecided  controverfies  to  which 
fome  of  its  capital  events  have  given  occafion.  In  or-  M 
dcr  to  throw  fome  light  upon  fads  of  fo  much  im-  H 
portance,  feveral  perfons  have  employed  themfelves  J 
with  moft  laudable  induftry,  in  fearching  for  origi-  i 
nal  papers,  and  in  colleding  the  fcattered  manuferipts  J 
and  memoirs  of  thofe  times.  With  this  view,  the  ■ 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Moyfes  are  now  publilhed.  I 

.  The  author,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  fuller  account  I 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  preface,  was  an  officer  1 
in  King  James’s  houfeiiold.  He  feems  not  to  have  I 

^  been  | 
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been  of  a  rank  which  intitled  him  to  any  place  in  hi- 
llory,  where  his  name  is  altogether  unknown.  He 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  nian  of  fonie  obfervatioii 
and  accuracy.  His  account  is  digefted  into  the  form 
I  of  a  journal  of  diary,  which  hath  led  him  to  ufe  a 
more  liinple  and  unafiedled  lUlc  than  was  common  in 
that  age.  But  with  regard  to  the  real  objects  of  hillo- 
ry ,  the  characters  of  men  and  manners,  the  motives,  the 
^^tendency  and  eftedls  of  public  councils,  the  influence 
Jof  foreign  connexions,  and  the  variations  of  interior 
Spolicy,  the  author  feems  to  have  had  little  informati- 
lon  ;  and  he  is  modell  enough, >feldom  to  deliver  his 
■opinion  upon  matters  fo  far  out  of  his  fpherc.  Naked 
|faXs  alone,  without  any  attempt  to  trace  their  caufes, 
|or  to  difeover  their  confequences,  are  to  be  found  in 
^Mr.  Moyles^s  memoirs.  In  fixing  the  date  and  order 
of  events,  the  book  may  be  of  fome  ule  to  tliofe  who 
inquire  into  the  afiair  of  that  period  with  a  critical  ex- 
JaXnefs.  But  the  pcrufal  of  it,  we  apprehend,  will  afford 
^little  intertainment  to  perfons  who  overlook  fuch  nici- 
Sties,  and  expeX  hillory  to  be  fomething'Hiore  than  a 
f  chronological  and  unadorned  regifter  of  fads.  One 
I  would  have  imagined  a  contemporary  writer  might 
I  have  preferved,  in  his  journal,  feveral  entertaihihg  oc- 
Icurrences  which  had  found  no  place  in  the  greater  hi- 
iftorians  of  that  period.  But  here  the  lovers  of  anec- 
^  dotes  will  meet  with  almoll  nothing  to  gratify  their 
curiofity.  Nor  will  the  reader  difeover  in  our  author, 
that  lecure  impartiality  of  which  the  editors  boaft  in 
their  preface.  Mr.  Moyfes  was  a  retainer  to  the  court  J 
I  and  in  many  paflages,  his  narrative  hath  manifeflly 
i  received  a  tindure  from  his  fituation.  Our  author 
hath  inferted,  in  his  diary,  the  difeourfe  concerning 
the  Earl  of  Gowry^s  confpiracy,  which  was  publiftied 
by  the  King's  authority.  No  fad  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotla!nd  hath  been  more  difputed  than  this,  or  ftill  re¬ 
mains  more  uncertain  and  problematical.  The  King's 
narrative  is  compofed  with  fo  rAiucli  .vifible  and  ftudied 
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art,  as  cannot  fail  of  putting  the  reader  on  his  guard, 
and  wakening  fome  degree  of  fufpicion  and  diltruft.  i 
The  circumilances  it  contains  with  regard  to  every  3 
flep  in  that  dark  tranfadlion,  have  in  them  fomewhat  j 
of  extravagance  and  improbability,  and  give  little  ' 
light  into  the  motives,  the  contrivance  and  execution 
offollrange  an  attempt.  The  evidence  fubjoined,  is 
fo  imperfcft,  and  differs  in  fo  many  particulars  from 
the  narrative  in  proof  of  which  it  is  brought,  that, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  it  becomes  almoft  impollible 
to  form  any  opinion  entirely  fatisfying  and  conclufive. 
Among  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy,  one  circum- 
ftance  occurs,  which  difeovers  the  fuperftition  and  I 
credulity  of  that  age,  in  refpeft  to  a  praftice,  which 
the  progrefs  of  learning  and  true  philofophy  hath  now 
brought  into  univerfal  and  deferved  contempt.  When 
the  Earl  of  Gowry  was  killed,  the  King  command¬ 
ed  to  fearch  his  pocket  for  letters,  “  but  nothing 
“  was  found  in  them  but  a  little  clofs  parchment  bag,  1 
“  full  of  magical  charafters,  and  words  of  inchantment, 
“  wherein  it  feemed  that  he  had  put  his  confidence, 

“  thinking  himfelf  never  fafe  without  tfiem,  and  there- 
“  fore  ever  carried  them  about  with  him ;  being  alfo 
obferved,  that  while  they  were  upon  him,  his 
“  wound,  whereof  he  died,  bled  not;  but  incontinent, 
“  after  the  taking  of  them  away,  the  blood  guflied  out 
in  great  abundance,  to  the  great  admiration  of 'all 
“  beholders This  extraordinary  paragraph,  we  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  will  meet  with  little  credit  in  the  pre- 
fent  age ;  but  it  may  give  rife  to  a  very  nice  and  curious 
qudVion  concerning  hillorical  evidence.^  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  does -this  one  circumftance,'  manifeftly  falfe 
and  incredible,  detract  from  the  faith  and  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  whole  narrative.  • 

We  cannot,  on  this  occadon,  forbear  expreffihg 
our  wilhes,  that  fome  nerfon  of  candor  and.  ahiliries 
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gots  are  almoll  the  only  pcrfons  who  have  hitherto 
attempted  any  critical  inquiry  into  the  controverted 
points  in  the  Scotch  hillory ;  and,  circumfcribed  by 
their  prejudices,  or  blinded  by  their  refentments,  they 
have  made  but  little  progreCs,  and  few  difeoveries.  A 
man  of  genius  would  be  fuperior  both  to  fuch  re* 
^  ftraints,.and  to  fuch  pafGons;  and  notwithftanding 
Jhe  mifreprefentations  of  hiftorians,  and  the  imper- 
Weftion  of  records,  would  often  difeover  truth,  under 
pall  the  difguife  which  the  zeal,  or  the  malignity  of 
%'fav5lions  have‘  thrown  over  it.  On^  the  fubjedl  now 
before  us,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  publilhed  a  difeourfe 
in  the  year  1713  •,  but,  inftead  of  fuperfeding  farther 
inquiry,  his  performance  will  be  found  to  render  it 
more  neceffary.  Before  we  difraifs  Mr.  Moyfes’s  book, 
t  is  no  more  than  juftice  to  obferve  one  thing  in  com- 
"^lendation  of  the  author's  modelty.  He  is  perhaps 
the  only  writer  of  memoirs  in  any  nation  or  language, 
who,  throughout  his  whole  book,  hath  never  once 
entioned  his  own  name,  nor  introduced  a  fingle 
Icene  wherein  himfelf  appears  as  an  ador.  An  example' 
which  we  humbly  recommend  to  be  imitated,  by  all 
obfeure  hiftorians  of  illuftribus  tranfadions. 


Article  IV. 

^he  Hijlory  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  extracted 

from  the  Scots  Magazine:  with  an  Appendix^  con- 
taining  an  account  of  the  Trials  of  the  Rebels  j 
the  Pretender  and  bis  Son*s  Declarations.  Aberdeen'^ 
printed  by  and  for  F.  Douglas  and  IV.  Murray,^  (s^c* 
17  S  5*  containing  372  pages  pice  is.  6  d. 


The  publiftiers  of  this  work,  have  intitled  it  a 
hiftory ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  very  improperly  : 

•  for  the  great  end  and  defign  of  hiftory,  is  the  com¬ 
munication  of  truth,  and  the  reprefenting  things  as ; 
they  really  arc  and  were,  But  in  this  performance 
*  ~  which 
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(which  is  no  more  than  a  republication  of  fuch  news-pa-  I 
pers,  journals,  declarations,  manifeftos,  and  tranfaftions 
concerning  the  late  rebellion,  as  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Scotch  Magazine)  the  reader 
will  find  fo  many  different  and  contfadiftoiy  relations 
of  the  fame  fadls  that  it  will  be  impoflible  tor  him  to 
difeern  where  the  truth  lies.  * 

This  cenfure,  we  confefs,  would  be  very  unjuft, 
if  the  publiftiers  of  the  Magazines,  or  of  this  extrad 
from, them,  hadprofefled  no  more,  than  to  give  to  the 
public  a  mifcellanious  collection  of  what  was  reported 
or  publiflied  pro  and  con  during  that  unhappy  period. 
But,  furely,  when  they  aflumed  to  themfelves  the 
charader  of  hiftoriographers,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
this  work,  as  containing,  ,not  only  a  circumltanti- 
“  ate’*,  but  a  juft  account’^  of  the  rebellion,  it  be: 
became  them  to  have  ftated  the  fads  fo,  as  that  the 
reader  might  have  had  fome  criterion  to  enable  him  to 
diftinguiffi  between  truth  and  falfehood,  and  not  be 
left  to  vvandcr  in  fuch  a  maze  of  confufed  and  contra- 
didory  (lories. 

But,  howxyer  deficient,  the  hiftory  may  be ‘“in  this 
rcfpect,  we  are  told  by  the  publiftiers,  that  it  is 
very  candid  and  impartial.  The  can{lor  and  impar; 

tiality,  fay  they,  with  which  the  publiftiers,  of  that 
‘‘  Magazine  conduced  themfelves  in  that  critical  peri- 
od^  added  greatly  to  the  charader  of  a  work  for- 
merly  cftcemed,  and  well  received  by  the  public.V 
'rho"  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  even 
in  the  moft  critical  period,  it  required  no  great 
fkill  to  be  impartial  in  making  fuch  a  colledion; 
yet  neither  in  this  refped  does  tins  perforniance.'ap- 
|)ear  to  us  to  be  altogether  unexceptionable.  For, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  cannot  hut  obferve  a 
•moft  apparent  care  and  attention  to  colled  and  publilh 
treafonable  papers  and  fpeeches,  and  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  might  be  offenfive  to  the  Jacobites,  or  tend 
ip'prcjudije  the  reader  againft  them  or  their  caufe. 
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This  fpecies  of  candor  and  impartiality,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  remarkable  in  the  preface  which  the  publiftiers 
have  .prefixed  to  it.  Not  the  lealt  mention  is  there 
made  of  the  prefent  happy  eilablilhment.  The  late  re¬ 
bellion,  which  mull  appear  to  every  true  lover  of  his 
country  to  have  been  moll  wicked  and  unnatural,  is 
exprelfcd  by  the  milder  epithet  of  an  inteftine  com- 
motion  j*  and  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  that  de- 
fperate  attempt  to  fubvert  our  religion  and  liberties, 
are  only  charadcrized  as  difturbers  of  the  public 
peace.'' 

Their  reflexions  or  obfervations  concerning  the 
defign,  and  ufefulncfs  of  this  work,  arc  no  lefs  cauti¬ 
ous  and  inoffenfive.  To  conclude,  fay  they,  in  the 
lall  paragraph  of  their  preface,  ‘‘  from  a  review  pf  the 
“  mifery  and  dillrefs  into  which  a  great  part  of  the 
country  was  involved,  and  the  hardlliips  entailed  up- 
on  feveral  families  by  the  late  rebellion,  the  fatal  ef- 
feels  of  civil  broils  will  be  very  evident.  Peace  and 
unanimity  arc  among  the  grcatell  blellings  men  can 
‘‘  enjoy.  They  make  a  nation  happy  in  itfelf,  and 
“  formidable  to  its  neighbours." 

From  thefefew  fpecimens  of  impartiality  in  the  pre¬ 
face,  the  reader  may  judge  what  he  is  to  expcdl  in 
the  hiftory,  to  which  we  refer  him;  and  when  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  periife  it,  we  doubt  not  but  he 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  authors  have 
no  where  in  this  performance  dillinguilhed  themfelves 
by  any  party  zeal"  in  behalf  of  the  prefent  govern¬ 
ment,  or  againft  the  Jacobites;  and  that  'tis  in  this 
fenfe  they  may  be  properly  faid  to  have  done  flri^l 
juftice  to  both." 

^  -f  Jl  "SI  7! 

^  A  •  * 
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Article  V. 


Sermons  and  Ejfays  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr*  John 
M'Laurin,  one  of  the  Minijlers  ofGlafgow.  *  Publijh* 
ed  from  the  Author^ s  Manufcripts^  by  John  Gillies^  one 
ef  the  Minijlers  of  Gkfgow.  GlafgoWy  Printed  bj 
•  James  Knox^  price 


^I^HE  author  of  thefe  fermons  and  cfTays  (brother 
to  the  late  Mr*. Colin  M‘Laurin,  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  Mathematicians  of  the  age)  was  dif- 
tinguilhcd  for  piety,  zeal,  and  an  afliduoas  difcharg^ 
of  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  function.  What  is  now 
publifhed  from  his  mamifcripts  by  his  fon-in-law  Mr. 
Gillies,  contains  three  fermons.  The  firft  is  defigned 
to  fhow.  That  the  fins  of  men  arc  not  chargeable  on 
God ;  from  James  i.  12.  Let  no  man  fay^  when  he  is 
tempted^  lam  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  eviU  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.  The  next  fer- 
mon  is,  Of  glorying  in  the  crofs  of  Chrift  ;  from  Gal. 
vi.  14.  God  forbid  that  I fhould  glory  ^  fave  in  the  crofs 
cf  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrijl,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me^  and  I  unto  the  world.'  And  the  third  is  intit* 
led,  Of  God’s  chief  mercy;  from  Rom.  viii.  32.  He 
that  fpared  not  his  own  Son^  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  alf 
bowjhall  he  not  with  him  freely  give  us  dll  things.  They 
arc  plain  and  ferious  difcourfes,  without  warmth  in 
the  compofition,  or  ornament  in  the  ftile ;  in  the  fc- 
cond  fcrmon,  however,  there  are  fome  livdy  llrokes, 
which  fhew  that  the  author  was  not  deftitute  of.geni* 
us  and  fancy.  *  ..  .  . 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  confifts  of  eflays  on 
religious. fubje^Sis.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  an  Efiay  on  the 
prejudices  againft  the  gofpel,  in  which  are  confidered 
fome  objeftions  urged  by  libertines  againft  certain 
peculiar  do\flrines  of  chriftianity  ;  fuch  as,  the  demerit 
pf  fin  expofing  men  to  eternal  puniiliment  j  the  infuf- 

'  '  ficiency 
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ciency  of  repentance  in  order  to  pardon ;  the  doc- 
rine  of  imputed  righteoufnefs ;  and  of  the  union  be- 
wixt  Chrill  and  true  believers.  The  next  clfay  is 
^n  chrillian  piety.  In  this  the  author  treats  of  thofe 
iievout  affections  which  correfpond  to  the  peculiar  dif- 
^  coveries  of  the  gofpel  ;  and  which  he  Ihows  to  be 
chiefly  comprized  in  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  re¬ 
demption  and  of  the  bleffings  that  flow  from  it.  This 

fflay  is  untinillied. 

The  mod  confiderable  of  the  traCls  here  publiftied, 
is  an  eflay  in  defence  of  the  fcripture-doClrine  of  grace; 
Jin  which  our  author  lias  taken  an  accurate  view  of 
jfthe  fubjecl,  and  difeovers  no  mean  talent  for  abllraCl 
Ireafoning.  His  fcope  is  to  Ihow,  That  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  internal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
’  the  minds  of  good  men  in  oppofition  to  them  who 
;^xnake  God  the  author  of  holinefs  and  virtue,  only  as 
Me  is  the  bellower  of  the  outward  means  which  lead 
%nen  to  true  religion.  His  manner  of  writing  is  dry 
fand  tedious ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  feveraJ  perti-’ 
nent  reflections  on  this  fubjeCl.  He  removes  the  am-» 
biguity  which  arifes  from  the  exprellion  of  divine’ 
grace  being  irrefillible.  He  (hows  that  the  operations 
of  grace  arc  fitted  to  the  frame  of  our  nature,  both  as 
to  the  effects  they  produce,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
pducing  them;  and  are  far  from  reverfing  thole  wile 
and  good  laws  of  nature  of  which  God  himfelf  is  the 
author.  As  divine  love  is  the  chief  effeCt  of  fuper- 
natural  influence,  the  latter  part  of  the  effay  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  deferibing  the  excellencies  of  this  grace,  and 
recommending  a  devotional  fpirit  in  religion.  The 
author  obferves.  That  the  rational  and  the  affectionate 
manner  of  devotion  are  too  often  without  any  due  ex¬ 
plication  or  reftriCtion,  diftinguifhed,  or  rather  oppofed 
to  one  another;  that  all  affectionate  devotion,  it  is 
true,  is  not  wife  and  rational ;  but  that  all  wife  and 
rational  devotion,  muft  be.  affectionate.  .  He  then 
proceeds  to  Ihow  the  ufefiilnefs  and  propriety  of  de¬ 
vout 
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vout  affecflions  in  religion  j  and  guards  againft  feVeraj 
miitakes  concerning  them,  to  the  end  of  the  eflay . 

Article  VI. 

A  Colie £lion  of  Sermons^  mojily  preached  at  Sacramental 
OccaftonSj  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erfkine 
Mtnijler  of  the  Gofpcl  at  Stirling.  ,  7he  Manufcript 
revifed  by  the  Author  before  his  deaths  never  bejore 
printed.  Edinburgh^  printed  by  T.  Lumijden  and 
^Company.,  for  Mr.  David  Erfkine^  Son  to  the  Reverend 
Author^  1755*  contains  pages  i  imo.  Price  '^s. 

This  collcftion  of  fermons  is  publillied  by  the 
author^s  fon,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  the  Coun* 
tefs  of  Northumberland ;  who,  as  he  informs  us  in 
the  dedication,  was  pleafed  to  afford  generous  alliit- 
‘‘  ance  for  publifliing  them,  and  condcfcended  to  ac- 
cept  a  dedication  of  them.  I  have  prefumed,  fays 
he,  to  prefen t  to  your  Lady Ih ip  the  following  fer- 
mons ;  which,  tho"  otherwifc  a  work  that  will  be 
‘‘  coeval  with  Chriftianity,  yet  mud  receive  an  ad- 
‘‘  ditional  recommendation,  by  being  patronized  by 
“  one  whofe  piety  and  virtue  are  an  ornament  to  re- 
ligion,  and  an  honour  to  greatnefs.^^  In  the  lall 
paragraph  of  this  dedication,  he  tells  her,  ‘‘that  dis 
“  unneceflary  to  aft  the  paralite,  in  order  to  be  e- 
“  lleemcd  ingenuous;*'  And  therefore,  inftead  of 
enlarging  any  further  in  praife  of  his  religious 
Patronefs,  he  chufes  to  exprefs  his  “  fincereft  gratji- 
“  tude,  by  befeeching  the  fupreme  Difpofer  of  men 
“  and  events,  that  her  Ladylhip  may  be  blelTcdwith  a‘ 
feeling  fenfe  of  the  important  truths  contained  in 
“  thefe  fermons ;  and,  after  a  iteady  courfe  of  integri- 
“  ty  and  virtue,  flowing  from  vital  union  with  Jefus 
Chrill,  and  imputation  of  his  righteoufnefs,  at  lall 
be  placed  in  the  regions  of  blifs  and  immortality, 

“  where 
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‘  where  her  happinefs  lhall  be  commenfurate  to  the 
‘  duration  of  eternity/^  &c. 

After  this  dedication,  follows  a  Ihort  preface,  in 
►vhich  the  fon  giyes  the  following  character  of  his 
^father’s  lermons.  ‘‘The  fubjeds  of  the  following 
ferinons  are  no  lefs  ferious  than  intcrelling;  the 
•‘  llile  is  eafy,  clear,  and  intelligible ;  and  the  (cope 
of  the  whole  obvious  to  the  meanell  capacity/' 
likewife  informs  us,  that  he  had  “  prepared  a 
larger  preface,''  in  which  it  would  feemhe  intend- 
^kd  to  give  a  fuller  “  erfeomium"  of  the  Author  and 
perJormances\  but  finding  himfelf  “unequal  to  this 
fubjed,  he  has  emitted  them  with  no  other  recom- 
mendation  than'  their  title."  He  aflurcs  us,  (and 
^wc  make  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,)  that  he  has 
done  all  the  jullice  in  his  power  to  this  fmall  part 


of  his  father's  facred  remains,  that  was  intruded  to  ‘ 
his  care  ;  having  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  the  direc- 
tions  he  gave  before  his  death,  as  to  the  title  that 
fhould  be  prefixed  to  each  fermon,  and  even  to  the 
“  very  order  in  which  he  injoined  them  to  be 
printed." 

I  There  are  twelve  different  fubjeds  difeourfed  of  in 
■  this  volume  ;  lome  of  which  afford  matter  for  feveral 
Ifermons,  under  one  title.  The  fubjedl  entitled  “  the 
1“  new  tellament  ark  opened  againll  the -deluge  of 
f  “  divine  wTath,"  is  handled  in  fix  fermons.  Under 
i  the  title  of  “  Chrilt  as  the  breaker,  opening  all  paffes 
'  “  to  glory,  that  were  unpaflable,"  the  reader 
will  find  three  fermons,  &c. 

Tho'  it  apjx^ars,  from  the  lift  of  fubferibers  prefix¬ 
ed  to  this  book,  and  the  advertifement  fubjoined  at  the 
end  of  it,  that  many  copies  of  it  have  been  printed  j 
yet  'tis  probable  there  are  .not  a  few  of  our  readers, 

I  who  never  (aw  or  heard  of  it ;  And  as  the  author  was 
I  generally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  Seceding*  teachers,  we  have  therefore 
thought  it  proper  to  abltradl  a  few  paflages  of  thefc 

E  fermons, 


In  the  fourth  lermon,  entitled,  “tlicwile  virgins.; 
“  going  furth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,”  p.  1 6o,  the  “ 
author  addreffes  what  he  calls  an  “  ufe  of  reproof  and 
“  terror,  to  thofe  who  are  married  to  the  law  as  a ' 
“  hulband,”  which  he  tells  us,  “  is  the  cafe  with  all 
“  legalifts,  andfelf-righteous  perfons,  that  are  feeking 
“  life,  rightcoufnefs  and  acceptance  with  God,  by 
“  their  own  perfonal  obedience,  their  prayers,  and  re- 
“  pentance  and  mortification,  &c.”  In  order  to  re* 
prove  and  terrify  all  fuch,  he  tells  them,  p.  162, 163. 

“  that  they  are  married  to  a  very  rigorous  hufband, 

“  — to  a  curfing  hufband, — to  a  weak  hufband, — 

“  and,  lallly,  to  a  dead  hulband  and  he  aflures  them, 
that  while  thus  married  to  the  law,  i.  e.  while  they  i 
feek  life,  righteoufnefs,  and  acceptance  with  God  by 
their  own  perfonal  obedience,  prayers,  and  repent*  i 
ance,  &c.  “  they  nxt  farther  off  from  heaven  than 
the  groffejl  of  finners.” 

In  another  difeourfe,  entitled,  “  God's  dove  flying  to 
“  his  windows,”  frojnifa.  60. 8.p.  284.  after  premiling 
four  things,  which  he’fays  “are  confiderable”  in  the  text; 
he  obferves,  by  way  of  dodlrinal  propofition,  “That 
the  flight  of  finners  to  a  Saviour,  is  a  fweet  and  fur- 
“  prifing  fight,”  Who  are  thefe  that  fly  as  a  cloudy  &C4 
This  he  propofes  to  difeourfe  of  in  the  following  me¬ 
thod':  “  1/,  To  fpcak  a  little  of  this  flight  of  tlie  fin- 
“.nertoChrift,  and  fhewwhat  it  imports;  idly^  I  would 
“  fpeak  a  little,  fays  he,  of  the  manner  of  their  flight: 
“  They  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves;  what  may  be 
“  couched  in  thefe  metophors.  ^dly,  fpeak  a  little 
“  of  thefe  windows,  to  which  they  fly;  /^thly^  Ihew 
that  this  is  a  fw'cet  and  furprizing  fight ;  apply 
‘‘  the  whole. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  our 
author  in  the  profecution  of  this  method,  he  will  find 
his  manner  of  explaining  “  what  may  couched  in 
'  .  -  “  thefe 
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*  thcfe  metaphors''  to  be  very  fmgiilar,  and  in  our 
pinion,  very  abfurd;  for  inilcad  of  endeavouring  to 
fcertaiii  their  meaning  in  plain,  and  proper  words, 
hich  it  required  no  great  art  to  do,  he  Harts  one 
ictaphor  after  another,  purfues  them  till  he  has  for- 
ed  out  of  them,  all  the  difterent  meanings  and  theo¬ 
ries,  that  occurred  to  his  own  fancy:  e.g.  Thcfe 
who  are  faid  in  the  text  to  Jl}\  are  ‘‘  believers",  and 

frheir  flying  as  a  cloudy  denotes  their  multitude,"  and 
ikewife  their  unanimity.  The  cloud  flies  upon  the 
^  wings  of  the  wind  ;  and  what  airth  foeverthe  wind 
carries  them,  thither  do  they  go."  This  intimates 
how  believers  are  carried  by  the  wind  of  the  influ- 
ences  of  the  Spirit.  ‘‘  Clouds-are  laid  to  be  God's 
chariots,  and  God's  chariots  cannot  bcllopt;"  there- 
:|fore  to  fly  as  a  cloud,  is  made  to  fignify  the  fove- 
reignty  of  God,  and  the  irreffllibility  of  his  grace 
Tis  ufual  in  fcripture,to  exprefs  dark  andmyfterious 
y  ^  difpenfations  by  a  cloud ;  therefore  to  fly  as  a  cloud, 
implies  likewife  that  God's  work  of  grace,  is  of  a 
facred  and  myilerious  nature, 

In  the  fame  manner  he  goes  on  .to  Ihow  how  they 
;  may  be  faid  to  fly  as  doves.  And  here  he  inftances  in 
V  eight  particulars :  The  dove  is  a  timorous  creature:— 
the  wings  of  a  dove  are  its  only  weapons: —  thefe 
wings  are  very  beautiful : — the  dove  is  a  mournful 
‘‘  creature  ; — a  Ample  creature; — a  cleanly  creature;— 
a  focial  creature a  harmlefs  creature."  If  the  reader 
is  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  a  believer  may  be  faid  to  re* 
femble  a  dove  in  all  thefe  refpetts,  let  him  look  into 
p.  291,  292,  and  293,  where  he  will  find,  what  the 
author  fuppoles  to  be  couched  in  thcfe  metaphors." 
The  third  thing  in  the^  method,  fays  he,  was  to 
offer  a  few  thoughts  anent  the  windows  to  which  the 
“  believer  flees.  And  there  are,  thefe  few  things  I 
offer  on  this  head:  That  God  has  provided  a 

houfe  for  his  doves ;  for  windows  belong  to  a  houfe : 
zdly^  I  remark,  that  there  U  bield  in  tliis  houfe,  fsfr. 
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‘  3i/v,  I  remark,  there  is  light  in  the  houfe  that 
‘  God  has  provided  for  his  doves ;  for  one  great  ufe 
‘  of  windows  in  a  houfe,  is  for  letting  in  the  light, 
‘  cff.  ^tbly^  That  the  windows  of  this  houfe  are  o- 
‘  pen ;  for  the  doves  don't  fly  into  the  windows 
‘  of  a  houfe  that  are  Ihur.  O  firs !  God  keeps  open 
‘  doors  and  open  windows  in  his  houie  for  all  fin* 
‘  ners 


,"  i^c.  ^thly^  he  remarks,  “■  that  finners  have  a 
“  claim  and  title  to  fly  into  thofe  windows ;  for  they 
are  faid  to  be  their  windows  :  and,  laftly^  as  it  is  not 
“  expreflbd  window^  in  the  fingular  number,  but  win- 
“  dows  in  the  plural,”  this  fignifies  “  that  in  God’s 
“  houfe  of  mercy,  or  in  the  church  of  Chrilt,  there  are 
“  variety  of  ordinances,  tsfe. 

This  fall  obiervation  leads  him  to  give  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  thefe  windows;  “  of  which  there 
are  fix  that  are  more  private  and  fecret^  viz.  the  fe- 
“  cret  windows  of  meditation, — the  privy  window  of 
“  fecret  prayer; — the  windows  of  praifeand  thankfgi- 
“  ving:— the  private  window  of  reading  the  feriptures; 
“  the  private  window  of  perfonal  or  family  falling  and 
humiliation; — and  the  private  window  of  chrillian 
“communion.”  There  are  likewife  fix  more  open 
and  windows,  viz.  “  the  large  open  window 

“  of  preaching  theeverlalling  gofpel;—rthc  public  win- 
“  dow  of  baptifm  ; — the  public  window  of  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  fnppcr,  the  window  of  public 
“  prayer, — public  praife, — and  public  falling. 

Under  the  title,  “  of  the  breaker’s  opening  up  all 
impafliible  palfes  to  glory,”  p.  41 3,  the  reader  will 
find  the  following  catalogue  of  the  “  breaker’s  break*. 
“  ing  engines.”  He  has  a  breaking  arm,— a  breaking 
countenance; — a  breaking  word ; — a  breaking  voice; — 
«  breaking  wind, — breaking  bolts  of  thunder, — and 
many  breaking  armies  of  angels,  liars  and  plagues, 
Gfc. 

The  publilher  fays  in  his  preface,  that  the  ftile  of 
thefe  fermons  is  very  eafy  •,  he  might  have  added,  and 
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Tj  familiar y  and  in.  our  opinion  mod  indecently 
amiliar  in  many  places.  We  Ihall  only  inltance  in  * 
ne  palFage  out  of  many,  which  evidently  falls  under 
thiscenfure,  viz.  in  p.  loo.  Where  the  author  repre-’ 
fents  our  bleflcd  Saviour  as  making  the  following  pa-' 
rody  on  Pfalms  xl.  8. 1  delight  to  do  thy  will.^  l£c.  d. 

^  I  confcnt  to  it,  and  am  heartily  willing  and  content; 
a  bargain  be  it;  let  it  be  regiitrcd  in  the  volume  of 
thy  book ;  /.  e.  let  it  be  entered  into  the  records  of 
Heaven,  and  an  extract  thereof  be  given  out  in  the 
fcriptures  of  truth  unto  finners  of  mankind,  that  they 
may  have  their  thoughts  about  it/' 

We  fliall  next  extradl  a  paflage  or  two,  as  a' 
fpecimen  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Seceders,  which, 
appears  to  differ  fomewhat  from  the  genuine  temper 
and  fpirit  of  chriilianity.  O  firs !"  fays  he  by  way 
W  lamentation  p.  279.  ‘‘  if  the  Plant  of  Renown 
>  were  flourilhing  in  the  land,  there  would  not  be  fo 
many  unfavory  plants  allowed  to  grow,  or  come 
up  in  his  vineyard  as  there  are  at  this  day.  The 
‘  plant  of  Popifli  idolatry  is  connived  at,  and  the 
plant  of  Prelacy,  error  and  fuperftition,  tolerate,  tfr. 
The  plant  of  unfound  Profeffors  of  divinity,  poifon* 

‘5  ing  our  fountains  of  learning,  Csfc.  The  plant  of  lax 
erroneous  Minifters  and  Preachers,  yr."  After 
mentioning  thefe  and  fome  other  plants,  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  up,  he  comes  at  laft  to  ‘‘  the  plant  of  Ecclefiafti- 
‘‘  cal  tyranny,  which,  fays  he,  feemed  to  be  nipt  a 
little  thefe  two  years  bygone,  *  but  is  fprouting  a- 
gain  as  faft  as  ever,  notwithftanding  of  the  great  cries 
of  a  pretended  reformation  that  we  heard  among  a 
M  great  many  Minifters  and  Profeflbrs  of  the  eftablilh- 
ed  church;  witnefs  the  proceedings  of  the  laft  Af- 
fembly  in  the  cafe  of  Dennie  and  Traquair^  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  petition  of  the  parilhof  Stow.* 

“Alas!’ 

•  The  Sermon  intitled  the  Plant  of  Penown  from  which  thisi 
md  the  two  fbllowing  abilradU  art  madc>  was  preached  1735#  ^ 
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“  Alas !  (fays  he  in  another  part  of  this  fermon, 
p.  269,)  we  heard  a  noifeof  great  reformation  of 
“  late  ;  but  where  is  it,  or  what  doth  it  aniount  to  ? 

“  What  is  there  done  for.Chrilt?  Is  tliere  any  plant  ^ 
“  plucked  up  that  be  hath  not  planted  i  Any  intruders  • 
“  upon  ch'rillian  congregations  by  prefentations 
“  or  lham-calls  turned  out  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
done  with  erroneous  profelTors  of  divinity,  when 
error  is  ruilning  thro'  the  land  ?  O !  there  are 
“  few  to  Hand  up  for  the  truth  this  day,  when  fuch 
“  perfons  are  let  go  without  rebuke,  &c.  civil  and 
“  ccclefiaftical  authority  are  ftudying  to  bear  down 
“  Chrilt ;  but  this  Plant  will  be  upon  them,-  let  them 
“  tread  upon  him,  and  his. members  as  they  will. 

“  Thefe  minillers,  fays  he,  p.  267.  muft  be  the  * 
“  devil’s  minifters,  and  not  the  minifters  of  Chrift, 

“  virho,  inftead  of  preaching  a  crucified  Chrift,  enter- 
“  tain'  their  hearers  with  harangues  of  heathen  mo- 
“  rality,  flourilhes  of  rhetoric,  the  dodtrines  of  felf- 
“  love,  as  the  principles  of  religious  aftions,  and  the 
“  like  ftuff." 

In  p.  429,  amo'ngft  other  advices  he  gives  his  hear¬ 
ers,  this  is  one :  “  Seeing  Jehovah,-  fays  he,  is  on  your 
“  head,  &c.  let  never  his  ftandard  fall,  if  you  can  1 
“  keep it  up;  Jehovah  has  lifted  up  his  ftandard  in  . 
“  Scotland  beyond  many  nations  of  the  earth,  &c. 

“  Attempts  are  made  at  this  day  to  pull  down  this 
“  ftandard,  &c.  Some  are  attempting  to  pull  down  the 
“  ftandard  of  doctrine,  particularly  by  denying  the’ 

“  felf-exiftence,  and  fupreme  deity,  of  the  Son  of  God, 

“  our .  renowned  king  and  head ;  others  are  attemp- 
“  ting  to  ftrike  at  the  government  of  the  church,  by 
“  a  tyrannical  and  lordly  ufurpation  upon  the  rights’ 
“  of  the  Lord’s  people  in  chufing  their  own  paftors; 

“  and  fome  talk,  of  a  bill  preparing  in  the  parliament 
of  Britain,  whereby  a  deeper  wound  is  yet  to  be 
“  given  to  the  church  of  God  in  this  matter  ;  and 
“  lome  fay,  that  the  hand  of  is  in  it.” 

I  '  •  Such  • 
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I  Such  are  the  fentiments,  fuch  the  ftile  and  manner 
fef  thefe  difcourfes,  which,  however  acceptable  they 
may  be  to  fuch  readers  as  are  more  apt  to  be  catched 
Iwith  found  than  fenfe ;  are  in  our  opinion  but  little 
jcalculated  to  promote  that  reformation  of  manners, 
Vhich  ought  to  be  one  great  objeil  of  every  preach¬ 
er’s  attention :  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fo  full  of 
childilh  conceits  and  fancies ;  the  fublime  dodrines 
of  chriftianity  are  treated  of,  in  fuch  a  low  and 
Judicrous  manner,  and  are  fo  disfigured  with  obfeure 
%nd  fometimes  indecent  allegories  ;  there  is  fo  little 
porality,  and  fuch  apeeviftiand  ill-natured  fpirit  to  be 
'^und  in  them;  that  we  are  forry  to  fay,  they  feem  to 
be  rather  calculated  to  do  harm  than  good ;  to  expofe 
religion  to  contempt  and  ridieule,  ii^ead  of  recora- 
inending  the  love  and  praftice  of  it. 


r  _ 

^  *  Article  VIII. 

^hefituation  of  the  fVorld  at  the  time  of  Chrijl*s  Appear* 
::  ance^  and  its  connection  with  the  Succefs  of  bis  Religion 
confidered.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  in 
i  Scotland  for  propagating  Cbriftian  ^owledge,  at  their 
Anniver/ary  meetings  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh^ 
^  on  Monday  January  6tb.  1755*  (Publifhed  at  tbnr 
dejire.^)  by  IVilliam  Robertfon  Minifier  of  the  Gofpel  at 
Gladfmuir.  To  which  is  fubjoined  a  fhort  account  of 
the  prefent  Jlate  of  that  Society  Edinburgh^  Printed  by 
f  Hamilton.^  Balfour  and  iVl?///,  1755.  pages ^.S,vo. 

I  Price  6  pence. 

% 

The  defign  of  this  excellent  difeourfe,  on  ColofT. 
i.  26.  Even  the  myjtery.^  which  hath  been  hid  from 
ges  and  generations  but  now  is  made  manifejtto  his  fatnts^ 
s  to  fliew,  that  chrillianity  was  introduced  into  the 
orld,  at  fuch  a  particular  junfture,  as  rendered  the 
fcovery  of  it  moft  neceflary,  and  its  propagation 

moil 
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moft  fuccefsful,  when  the  world  flood  mofl  in  need  of 
revelation,  and  was  belt  prepared  for  receiving  it. 

This,  the  author  argues,  i/.From  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  extraordinary  meflenger  from  Heaven, 
that  univerfldly  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s 
appearance,  “  while  the  eyes  of  men  (fays  he,  p.  9,) 
“  were  employed  in  the  fearch  of  the  promiied  Melliah; 
“  while  they  watched  every  lign  that  could  indicate 
his  coming,  and  obfere’d  and  calculated  every  cir- 
cumrtance  which  could  lead  them  to  difeover  him; 
‘‘  while  the  earneji  expilation  cf  all  creatures 
“  for  the  rr^'elation  cf  Gcd ;  at  that  happy  and  favour- 
“  able  lunclurc,  was  the  myjiery  hid  from  a^cs  inanb 
‘‘  felled  to  the  world/" 

2i/v,  He  argues  from  the  particular  fituation  of  the 
world  at  that  time,  in  refpci!t  of  its  political,  moral, 
religious  and  domeftic  llate ;  and  fliews,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  world,  in  each  of  thelc  views, 
derived  from  chrillianity,  were  many  and  fcalbnable. 

"Tis  true,  that  the  general  argument  which  runs 
through  the  difeourie  has  been  often  touched  at  by  other 
WTiters ;  but  it  mull  be  owned  that  his  illullrations 
of  it  are  uncommonly  accurate  and  elegant ;  and  that 
he  throws  fuch  a  new  and  llriking  light  upon  his  fub- 
jeft,  as  diltinguilhes  the  author's  genius  and  Ikill  in 
compofition.  As  a  fpccimen  of  his  manner  of  writing 
and  reafoning,  we  lliall  fet  before  the  reader  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage. 

The  abolition  of  domeftic  flavery  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  another  change  in  the  manners  of  men, 
which  is  no  Icfs  remarkable.  Captives  taken  in  war, 
‘‘  were  in  all  probability,  the  hril  pcrions  fubjecled 
to  perpetual  fervitude  :  And  when  the  necellities  or 
“  luxury  of  mankind  increafed  the  demand  for  Haves, 
every  new  war  reemited  their  number,  by  reducing 
the  vanquilhed  to  that  wretched  condition.  Hence 
proceeded  the  fierce  and  defperate  fpirit,  with  which 
wars  were  cai'ricd  on  among  antient  nations.  While 

chains 
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^  chains  and  llavery  were  the  certain  lot  of  the  con- 
quercd,  battles  were  fought^  and  towns  defended^ 
with  a  rage  and  obilinacy,  which  nothing  but  the 
horror  at  Inch  a  fate  could  have  infpired ;  But  by 
T‘  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel  inllitution  of  flavery, 
chriitianity  extended  its  mild  intluences  to  the  pra* 
dice  of  war  ;  and  that  barbarous  art,  fofeenedby  its 
humane  Ipirit,  ceaied  to  be  ibdcltrudive.  Secure, 
in  every  event,  of  perfoiul  liberty,  the  refillance 
of  the  vanquiihed  became  lefs  obltinate,  and  the 
’  triumph  of  the  vidor  lels  cruel.  Thus  humanity 
was  introduced  into  t!ic  trade  of  war,  with  which 
it  apjx'ars  to  be  almolt  incompatible;  and  it  is  to 
the  merciful  m  ixims  of  chriitianity,  much  more 
than  to  any  other  caule,  that  we  mult  alcribc  the 
little  ferocity  and  blood-ihed  which  accompany  mo- 


dern  victories.  Even  where  the  pallions  of  men  arc 
fiercelt,  and  moll  highly  inhumed;*  the  powerful  gc- 


nius  of  our  religion  interpi>res,  and  reltrains  the  fury 
of  war,  and  fet.>.  bounds  toits  deltroyingrage.  The 


benevolent  fpirit  of  the  gofpcl,  dclivercth  the  cap- 
tive  from  his  fetters,  Icofctb  thofe  zvbo  uere  appointed 


to  deaths  and  faith  to  the  pjcord  which  is  ready  to  de^ 
vour^  Retw'n  into  thy  fcaLtard^  and  he  jlilL 
‘‘  It  hath  become  a  Elhionable  topic  among  political 
reafoners,  to  celebrate  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  of 
modern  manners,  and  to  prefer  the  character  of  pre- 
fent  times  before  the  antient :  To  w  hat  caule  lhall 


we  aferibe  this  important  revolution,  in  the  fenti- 
ments  and  difj)oritions  of  mankind  ?  Not  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  bjttcr  inilituted  governments;  for  in  le- 


gillative  w'ifdom  the  antients  far  excelled  us :  Not  to 
the  effeds  of  a  better-direded  education ;  that  duty» 
lhamefully  ncgleded  by  us,  was  among  them  an  ob- 


1*^  jedof  chief  attention  :  Not  to  our  lupcriour  refine¬ 
rs  ments  in  elegant  and  polite  arts;  there  we  mull  be 
content  to  equal,  w'ithout  pretending  to  furpafs  the 
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anticnts.  The  Chriftian  religion,  hid  from  a^es^ 
‘‘  hut  now  manifejied  to  the  worlds  is  the  only  caufc 
capable  to  produce  fo  great  an  cited.  That  wijdom 
which  is  from  above^  is  piire^  and  peaceable^  gentle^ 
eafy  to  be  intreated^  full  of  mercy.  Genuine  chriltiani- 
ty  is  diftinguilhcd  above  all  other  religions  by  the 
“  niildnefs  of  its  fpirit :  The  enemy  of  every  pradice 
which  hardens  the  heart :  The  encourager  of  every 
virtue,  which  renders  the  characlcr  humane.  Where- 
‘‘  ever  it  hath  been  cllabliihed  in  purity,  and  practi- 
fed  with  zeal  *,  kindnefs^  long-fufering^  niceknefs^  bowels 
‘‘  of  mercies.^  charity.^  are  die  graces  which  accompany 
‘‘  it.  Even  the  vices  and  inventions  of  men,  which 
have  mingled  thcmfelves  with  the  truths  of  God, 
“  have  not  &en  able  intircly  to  dellroy  their  effeds. 
Under  all  difad  vantages,  the  genius  of  the  gofpel 
exerts  itfcif,  civilizing  the  fiercell  and  moll  bar- 
‘‘  barous  nations,  and  infpiring  a  gcntknefs  of  difpo- 
lition,  unknown  to  any  other  religion.  Along 
with  the  bell  fpiritual  blelfings,  the  moll  valuable 
temporal  mercies  have  been  communicated  to  the 
world,  by  chrillianity.  It  not  only  fandifies  our 
^  fouls,  but  refines  our  manners  ;  and  while  it  gives 
‘‘  the  promifes  of  the  next  life,  it  improves  and  a- 
dorns  the  prefent ;  That  happy  change,  which  the 
wifdom  of  man  could  not  efted,  God  in  his  good 
‘‘  time  accomplillied  by  manifejling  to  the  world  the 
my  fiery  hid  from  ages  and  generations. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  obferving,  that,  con- 
fidcring  how  much  this  age  has  abounded  w  ith  writings 
in  favours  of  infidelity^  difeourfes  of  this  kind  'mull 
needs  be  very^  feafonable ;  and  that  this  difeourfe  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  w’hich  the  reverend  author  has  done  fo 
much  jullice  to  his  argument  in  behalf  of  chrillianity, 
diferves  the  ferious  confideration  of  our  modern  free¬ 
thinkers.  We  are  likewdfe  perfuaded  that  to  every 
reader  of  taile  and  judgment,  tjiis  dilcourfe  will  appear 
to  be  a  very  proper  fpecimen  gf  the  great  improve¬ 
ment 
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irnt  tliat  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  preaching  in 
^rhis  part  of  the  united  kingdoms. 

-  1  r  yv.'' 

Article  VIII. 

.  7/je  methods  of  promoting  Edification  by  public  Inftitutions : 
an  Ordination  Sermon.  To  which  is  added ^  a  Charge  ; 
By  James  Fordyce  Minifier  at  Aha.  Glajgow : 
Printed  for  R.  Banks  in  Stirling.  Price  6  d. 


THIvS  fcrmon  was  delivered  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  John  Gibfon  Miniller  at  St.  Ninian’s.  It 
is  wholly  acklrcfled  to  the  clergy  :  and  the  fcopc  of 
it  is  to  jliow  how  the  public  inllitutions  that  arc  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care,  may  be  fo  conducted,  as  cffecflu* 
ally  to  anfwcr  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  virtue. 
With  this  view,  the  author  firll  confiders  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  devotions  of  the  church  ;  and 
makes  fevcral  obfervations  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  prayer  and  praife  Ihould  be  performed. 
He  next  gives  his  opinion  concerning  the  moll  pror 
per  method  of  lecTiuring  and  preaching.  Under  each 
of  thefc  heads  he  points  out  feveral  things  that  appear 
to  him  to  be  amifs  ;  and  fuggells  feveral  reformations 
that  might  be  introduced.  His  obfervations  appear 
to  us  very  w’orthy  the  attention  of  that  reverend 
body  to  whom  they  are  addrefled.  He  delivers  his 
fentiments  with  becoming  freedom  and  earnellnefs; 
and  in  a  lively  and  animated  llile.  Tlie  charge  is  not 
equal  to  the  ferrnon. 
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Article  IX.  ^ 

Ccorgii  Martinii^  M,  D.  in  Bartholomo'i  Eujlachii  Tabu*  -1 
hs  Anatomicas  Comment  aria,  Edinburgi:  Typis  IV.  ^ 
Sands,,  A,  Murray,,  (A  J.  Cochran.  Impcnfis  A,  Kincaid 
(A  A.  Donaldfon  1755.  ^vo.  Price,  bs.  bound. 

N  a  fliort  preface,  writen  by  Mr.  A.  Monro  fenior, 
vve  are  told  that  when  the  author  began  to  lludy 
Anatomy  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1720,  he  excrei- 
fed  himfelf  in  correcting  and  fuj^plying  Lancifi^s  ex* 
plication  of  Euitachius’s  tables  ;  compared  the  figures 
with  the  writings  of  anatomills ;  and  carefully  noted-  1 
dowm  wha-tever  he  found  to  his  purpoie.  Being  thus 
at  length  poirelTcd  of  materials,  he  refolved  on  the 
prefent  work;  to  fupply,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  lofs 
of  Euitachius’s  commentary  on  anatomical  diflenfions 
and  controverfies  (which  was  the  text  to  his  tables,) 
he  continued  to  labour  on  this,  as  his  great  w'ork,  till 
the  year  1 740  ;  and  then  delivered  it  finifli’d,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  to  his  brother,  before  he  em¬ 
barked,  to  go  abroad  phyfician  to  the  American  ex¬ 
pedition.  Mr.  Monro  remarks,  that  our  author’s 
plan  is  far  more  extenfive  than  that  of  Albinus;  and 
concludes  the  preface  with  a  ftrong  recommendation 
of  tlic  book,  to  all  wdio  are  poflefled  of  the  tables,  as  a 
very  neceffary  appendix  to  the  malterly  explication  of 
the  fame  tables  by  Albinus,  and  an  accurate  epitome  of 
the  billory  of  anatomy.  And,  no  doubt,  the  opini-  | 
on  of  lo  good  a  judge  wfill  fufliciently  recommend  it  1 
to  the  attention  ot  the  public.  "  ^ 

The  work  itielt  conlills  of  420  pages,  of  which  the  ^ 
firft47  are  introductory.  In  thefc,  after  a  very  Ihort  | 
fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  anatomy  down  to  Euftachius,  ^ 
our  author  gives  a  more  particular  account  of  that  | 
great  man,  and  of  his  contemporary  anatomifts. 

He  obferves,  that  anatomy,  which  had  Iain  ne 
ted  from  the  days  of  Galen,  began  to  revive  ii 


glee. 
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liiddlc  of  the  I4tli  century,  and  was  tnily  reftored  in 
beginning  of  the  i6ch.  It  was  then  the  great 
Vefalius  appeared;  and,  attaining  the  hilt  place  a* 
pibng  anatoinills,  called  Galenas  authority  in  quelti- 
on ;  detected  many  errors  in  his  writings ;  alledgcd 
more;  and  concluded  he  vvms  ignorant  of  the  liiinun 
anatomy,  and  iiad  diifectcd  only  the  bodies-  of  apes 
and  other  brutes.  This  raifed  lhaineful  divifions  a-r 
mong  anatoniilts.  Tlic  young  generally  took  part 
with  Vefalius ;  while  the  old  men  adliered  to  Galen, 
whom  they  had  been  accuilomed  to  revere  as  an  oracle. 
The  difputc  ran  fo  high,  that  Jacobus  Sylvius,  an  old 
mailer  of  Vefalius,  rather  than  quit  the  held,  laboured 
fore,  in  the  fury  of  his  zeal,  to  demonllrate,  that,  in 
Greece  and  Afia,  in  Galen's  time,  the  fabric  of  tlie 
human  body  was  dillerent  from  what  Vefalius  found 
it  in  thofe  latter  days  in  Europe.  Our  author  pro- 
-  cceds  to  give  fome  account  of  Columbus,  Valverda, 
Fallopius,  Puteus ;  and  lallly,  celebrates  his  fiivourite 
Euftachius^  as  the  moft  accomplilhed  phyheian,  and 
moll  ingenius  anatomilt  of  thofe  times.  He  obferves, 
that  he  was  very  learned  in  the  languages,  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Galen,  itudied  his  works  much,  and  under¬ 
took  his  defence  in  a  more  rational  way  than  Sylvius 
had  done.  That  he  left  his  commentaries  and  tables 
unpubliihed ;  The  commentaries  have  never  yet  ap¬ 
peared  ;  the  tables  lay  concealed  near  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  were  at  length  difeovered,  after  great  (carch; 
by  Lancifi,  and  publilhed  by  him  in  the  year  1714, 

•  with  a  preface  and  notes  of  his  own.  Dr.  Martin 
"fpeaks  of  this  author  with  great  reverence,  and  very 
candidly  excufes  the  many  faults  and  imperfections  of 
his  work,  in  confideration  of  his  infirm  old  age,  and 
multiplicity  of  aftiiirs. 

From  a  vicA'  of  the  ftate  of  anatomy  in  that  age, 
and  of  the  works  of  Vefalius  compared  with  what 
Euftachius  publifhed  in  his  own  life  time,  and  witU 
thefe  pofthumous  tables,  bur  author  infers,  that  what 
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Euftachius  Had  particularly  in  view,  befides  the  ad* 
vancement  of  anatomical  knowledge^  was  to  defend 
Galen,  and  to  correct  Vefalius.  I'o  illuftrate  this,  is 
the  defign  of  the  commentary  before  us ;  as  well  as  to 
explain  how  far  Euilachius  agrees  with  other  ana- 
tomills ;  how  far  he  has  prevented  later  difeoveries ; 
and  how  much  he  has  inriched  anatomy  by  his  own 
difeoveries ;  and  likewife  to  improve  the  hillory  of 
anatomy.  And  we  agree  w*ith  Mr.  Monro,  that 
our  author  will  not  difappoint  his  readers. 

This  work  neither  fuperfedes,  nor  is  fuperfeded  by, 
that  of  Albinus.  The  work  of  Albinus  is  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  figures,  very  full  indeed,  and  particular ; 
nothing  is  omitted  that  can  be  obferved  in  them ; 
every  thing  is  explained  with  great  penetration  and 
judgment,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Euftachius,  and 
worthy  of  Albinus ;  and  with  the  moft  minute  and 
fcnipulous  accuracy  :  But  to  explain,  is  all  that  is  aim* 
cd  at.  Martin  takes  a  more  general  view  of  a  figure, 
without  defeending  to  fo  particular  an  explication  of 
its  parts ;  he  comments  on  the  part  whofe  figure  he  is 
examining on  his  author^s  particular  fcope  in  that 
figure  ;  and  on  all  other  noted  anatomifts,'who  have 
treated  the  fame  fubjed.  He  acquaints  his  readers, 
(p.  284.)  that  he  does  not  intend  to  make  an  index 
of  the  figures,  for  he  had  heard  that  Albinus  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  work  of  that  kind  :  But  his  purpofe  is,  to 
take  notice  of  whatever  is.  moft  important;  and 
chiefly  of  thofe  things  which  tend  moft  to  illuftrate 
the  fcope  of  Euftachius,  and  the  hiftory  of  anatomy, 
and  which  feem  to  be  more  didindly  marked,  as  if 
particularly  meant  by  Euftachius  to  be  the  fubjed  of 
his  owm  commentary. 

^  We  find,  every  where  throughout  the  work,  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  of  the  author^s  fkill  in  anatomy,  as  well 
as  of  his  care  in  perufmg  the  writings  of  others,  and  of 
his  judgment  in  comparing  them  with  one  another, 
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and  with  nature.  His  own  fkill  appears  mod  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  quellions  that  had  been  controverted,  cfpccial- 
ly  fuch  as  concern  the  blood-vcifels.  Tis  evident 
from  his  other  writings,  that  he  had  beilow’ed  a  good 
deal  of  attention  on  this  part  of  anatomy  ;  and  in  the 

Iprefent  work,  he  is  pretty  full  on  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  widenefs  of  the  arteries  and  of  their  corre- 
fponding  veins,  on  the  communication  of  the  mam¬ 
mary  and  hypogaftric  vcirds  ;  and  claims  fome  merit 
from  having  determined,  by  his  own  difledions, 
the  queftion  about  the  anaftomofes  of  the  fpermatic 
blood- velTcls. 


I  Article  X. 

I  Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Tongue^  by  Mr*  James  Barclay, 
I  Scbool-majier  at  Dalkeith.  Edinburgh  \  printed  by 
Ruddimany  and  Company.  Price  3  j.  ^vo  containing 
I  260  pages. 


1^  Jj  'HE  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had 
long  been  neglcded,  has  of  late  begun  to  revive 
in  this  country.  Glafgow  hrll  Ihowed  the  example; 
and  other  places  have  not  been  flow  to  follow  it. 
^  The  only  Grammar  ufed  for  the  teaching  of  Greek, 
I  is  the  late  Profcflbr  Dunlop^s  :  The  accuracy  and  the 
%  concifenefs  of  it,  are  both  very  remarkable ;  but  in 
f  teaching  a  language  to  children,  a  more  plain  and 
familiar  grammar  was  certainly  wanting.  Mr.  Barclay, 
¥  to  whofe  merit  as  a  School- mailer,  we  are  glad  to  bear 
I  teftimony,  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
lupply  this  want.  It  is  his  pradice  to  teach  his  pupik 
Greek  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  ufiial  in  otlier 
places.  The  Aiccefs  of  this  method  fiifficicntly  ap- 
pears  in  the  progrefs  feveral  .of  his  fcholars  have 
made,  who  frequently  come  from  his  fchool  better 
Creek  fcholars  than  many  of  thofe  who  have  been 
^  hree  years  at  au  Uwverfity-,  This  Grammar,  as  the 
^  preface 


Mr.  Barclays  Greek  Grammar. 

prchicc  informs  us,  is  conipofcd  upon  the  fame  plan 
with  Mr.  Ruddiinan's Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue : 
Tiie  defign  of  it  is  to  initrud  children  ;  the  language 
of  it  ought  therefore  to  be  tamiliar  to  them,  and  tlie 
method  fuch  as  they  have  formerly  been  acquainted 
witli.  Thefe  circumlhmces,  therefore,  tliat  it  is  in 
Knglilh,  and  follows  the  method  of  Mr.  Riiddiman's 
Rudiments,  are  fufficient  to  give  it  the  preierciice  of 
any  Grammar  for  the  inllrudion  of  children  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  Greek  language  becomes  more  a 
part  of  fchool-cdiication,  this  Grammar  will  come 
more  into  ufe. 


Article  XL 

Becifions  of  the  Court  of  Sejfion^  from  the  i Jl  of  Febru* 
ary^  1752,  to  the  gth  of  March  1754,  colleBed  by 
appointment  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Folio  \  prin¬ 
ted  for  Hamilton  and  Balfour^  price  7  s.  containing 
156  pages. 

The  collecting  the  dccifions  of  the  fupreme 
Court  with  faitiifulnefs  and  perfpicuity,  is  a 


Court  with  faitiifulnefs  and  perfpicuity 
matter  of  the  grcatcll  importance  to  the  law  of  a 
country.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  has  appointed 
four  of  its  number  for  that  duty,  by  whom  this  col- 
lection  has  been  made.  As  it  is  a  performance  which 
cannot  come  into  the  hands  of  any  but  thofe  who  arc 
in  fomc  meafure  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merit,  it 
would  be  improper  to  be  very  particular  upon  this 
article.  In  general,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  Gentle¬ 
men  have  done  honour  to  their  appointment,  by  the 
manner  in  which  tliey  have  difeharged  the  trult  re- 
pofedin  them.  The  moll  proper  method  of  Hating  a 
decifion,  feems  to  be,  to  relate  the  fad  clearly,  but 
concifcly;  and  to  point  out  as  much  of  the  argument 
‘as  ferves  to  Ihew  the  grounds  of  the  determination, 
which  may  then  be  expreifed  with  great  brevity. 

-  .  Slmpli* 
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I,  Simple  and  fdf-evidciu  as  this  method  appears,  it 
has  not  been  always  obferved  in  tormer  collec^tions ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  diHiciilt  in  fomc  caies  to  adhere 
Itfidly  to  it.  Lords  Dirleton  and  Diiric,  in  their  dc- 
cilions,  have  mixed  the  argument  with  the  and 

foinetimes  begun  by  llacing  the  determination. 

I'lie  method  hole  mentioned  has  been  very  happily 
obferved  in  the  j)rcfent  collection ;  and  it  were  uhjult 
not  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  corrceT:nels  of  lan- 
guage,  and  even  elegance  of  ftile,  by  whicli  fome  dc- 
ciliolis  arc  dillingiiiihed. 

It  is  the  more  agreeable  to  remark  this,  as  it  feems 
t  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  That  in  law  and  pliylic,  an 
iiuthor  need  only  attend  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  matter, 
j  and  hot  to  his  manner  of  cxprcllion. 
f  J  As  fcveral  of  the  cafes  in  this  cbllci^lion  have  been 

^  carried  by  appeal  to  the  hbufe  of  Lords,  it  is  imagined 
^  the  public  will  not  be  dilplealed  to  learn,  from  time 
to  time,  their  final  determination.  This  mull  be  ac*^ 
knowledgcd  to  exceed  the  limits  we  have  preferibed  to 
ourfelvcs.  But,  lliould  it  be  thought  ufcful,  the  ex- 
^  cule  is  obvious ;  if  othefwile,  the  fault  maybe  corredt- 
cd  in  the  next  number. 

In  the  cafe  of  Captain  John  Gordon  againll  hisMa- 
jcll:y\s  Advocate,  page  3.  the  decifion  of  the  court  of 
Scllion  was  reverfed  by  the  houfc  bi  Lords, 
j:  The  decifion,  in  the  cafe.  Sir  Kenneth  M^kenzie  a- 

^  gaiiirt  John  Stewart,  Efq;pagc  37.  was  reverfed  alfo. 
In  the  cafe  of  William  Douglas  againll  Mrs.  Ifobel 
Douglas  of  Kirknefs,  page  1 4.  the  decifion  was  alfirined. 

The  decifion,  in  the  calc.  His  Majelly^s  Advocate  a- 
gainll  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Dick,  page  104.  was 
jt  rcverlcd^ 

^  In' the  fuit  of  the  eltate  of  Pitrichic,  page  133.  Ma- 
M  jor  Forbes  prevailed,  as  well  in  the  houfe  ot  Lords^ 
P  as  in  the  court  of  SelRon,  and,  upon  the  fame  point, 
m  the  conflruclion  of  a  claule  in  the  entail, 
i  G  The 
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go  An  Abridgment  of  the  fuhlic  Statutes^  C5?r. 

The  dccifion  in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas  a 
(rainll  Lockhart,  page  140.  was  reverfed. 


Article  XII.  t 

An  Abridgment  of  the  public  Statutes  in  force  and  ufe^  re-  .1 
lative  to  Scotland^  from  the  Union  in  the  ^tb  year  of 
^lecn  Anne  to  the  ijthyearof  his  prefen t  Majefty 
George  II.  inclufive  in  two  Volumes  8w.  price  iis.  .  ^ 
Printed  for  Kincaid  and  Donaldfon.  Vol  i.  containing 
44  pages^  and  VoL  2.  438  pages. 

The  public  is  very  much  indebted  to  the  author 

of  this  performance.  The  number  and  bulk  of  -I 
the  llatutes  was  lb  much  increalcd,  that  an  abridgment  |l 
of  them  became  indifpenlably  ncceflary.  The  k^now-  ^ 
lege  of  acts  of  parliament,  cannot  be  confined  to  thofe  m 
alone  who  make  the  law  their  profelRon,  but  niuft  fre-  I 
quently  be  of  importance  to  every  man,  and  is  alnioft  u 
of  daily  ufe  to  Country-Gentlemen,  Jullices  of  Peace,  11 
Merchants,  and  traders.  To  all  thofe,  this  abridg-  '1 
ment  will  greatly  recommend  itfelf,  by  the  clearnefs  1 
of  its  method,  and  the  exaAnels  of  its  execution.  The  J 
llatutes  are  digelled  in  an  alphabetical  order,  under  1 
proper  titles.  In  each  title  they  arc  ranged  according  | 
to  the  order  of  time,  the  fubltance  of  them  is  faithful¬ 
ly  excerpted,  and  always  exprefled  in  the  llatutory 
words,  only  omiting  the  redundancies. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve  upon  this  article,  ] 
That  the  Aft  24.  Geo.  II.  c.  44.  §.  /.  (/  Jufices  of 
Peace)  relating  to  complaints  againft  Jullices  for  mal-  1 
vcrlation  in  their  office,  which  is  faid  to  extend  to  ^ 
Scotland  upon  the  authority  of  a  decifion  of  the  Court 
of  Selfion,  has  been  11  nee  adjudged  by  the  houfe  of  y 
Lords  not  to  extend  to  Scotland.  ^  v  ■ 
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Article  XIII. 

A  new  and  eafy  Method  of  Cookery treating,,  1 7?,  of  Gra- 
vies^  Soups^  Broths^  See.  2d/yy  of  fifh  and  their  fau' 
ces,,  &c.  3^^,  to  pot  and  make  Hams,,  &c.  ^thly,,  of 
Pies,,  PaJlieSy  Szc,  ^thly,,  of  Pickling  and  P re ferving. 
6thly,,  oj  made  Wines,,  Dijlilling  and  Brewing,  &c. 
by  Elizabeth  Cleland,  chiefly  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  Ladies  who  attend  her  School.  Svo.  con¬ 
tains  216  p,  publijhcd  by  W,  Gordon  and  C.  Wright. 
Price  3  J.  td, 

Til  O'  this  book  contains  about  700  receipts,  L?c. 

yet  if  vve  compare  it  with  other  treatifes  that 
have  been  lately  piiblilhed  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  it 
v/ill  appear  to  be  little  more  than  a  compend.  But 
compendious  tho'  it  be,  we  believe,  it  may  con¬ 
tain  as  much  inllruftion,  as  is  neceflary  to  qualify  an 
indullrious  ftudent  of  the  art  of  Cookery  to  drefs  a 
very  good  dinner.  We  lhall  not  attempt  to  give  a 
particular  account  or  character  of  this  performance; 
for  it  treats  of  an  art  we  arc  not  well-lkilled  in. 
The  belt  proof  of  a  pudding,’'  fays  the  proverb,  is 
the  eating  of  it/’  We  leave  it  therefore  to  the 
reader,  to  take  this  practical  method  of  judging  for 
himlelf,  concerning  the  merits  of  this  work. 

We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  as  it  feems  to  be  chief? 
ly  defignedfor  the  benefit  of  our  fair  country-w'omen, 
it  is  therefore  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  receipts  had  been 
better  digefted,  and  more  clearly  exprelfed ;  for  in 
both  thefe  refpedts,  it  apj^ears  to  us  to  be  very  defici¬ 
ent.  But  tho’  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cleland  is  far  from  being 
a  good  author,  we  make  no  doubt  of  her  being  a 
moft  excellent  cook ;  and  therefore  tho’  her  fcholars 
may  happen  to  be  at  a  lofs  to  underlland  her  writings, 
yet  we  hope  they  lhall  profit  much,  from  feeing  and 
attending  to  her  praSiice.  ^  Z  kv.  zz  i 

Article 


Article  XV. 

Chfer'vaticns  on  a  Pamphlet,  inti  tied.  An  Analvfis  of  tht 
Moral  and  Religious  Sentiments  contained  in  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Sopho  and  David  Hume  Ef(p,  i£c,  Edinburgh^ 
price  6  d, 

The  defign  of  this  pamplilet  is  folely  to  exa¬ 
mine,  licther  the  writer  of  the  Anal^is  has  not 
done  injullice  to  the  authors  whom  he  would  expofe 


Ohfervations  on  a  Pamphlet^  53 

to  cenfure,  by  quoting  their  books  unfairly.  This 
is  the  charge  brought  againlt  liim :  in  fupport  of 
which,  it  is  allcdgcd,  that,  in  fcvcral  inllances,  he 
has  mifrcprcfcntcd  the  meaning  of  thefc  authors  by 
mangled  quotations ;  he  has  cited  one  part  of  a  pa¬ 
ragraph,  and  omitted  another  which  declares  or  ex¬ 
plains  the  meaning  of  the  author,  fometimes  in  direct 
contradidiion  to  the  propofition  whicli  the  writer  of 
the  Analsfis  aferibes  to  him;  and,  in  one  or  two  in-: 
llances,  has  cited  palfages  as  from  thefe  authors,  and 
referred  to  the  page,  tho’  neither  the  words  nor  the 
fenfe  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  which  he  cites. 

it’*  , 
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Article  XVI. 

The  Deiji  jlrctched  on  a  Death-bed^  or  a  lively  Portrai¬ 
ture  of  a  dying  Infidel,  Edinburgh  printed  for  the  au¬ 

thor  and  fold  by  Tair  and  Fleeming,^  ^755* 
contains  3  1  pages.  Price  6  d, 

This  is  a  moft  extraordinary  performance.  The 
hero  of  it,  is  an  infidel,  “  a  humorous  youth;''  as 
the  author  deferibes  him,  a  youth  whofe  life  was  one 
fuccellive  feene  of  plcafantry  and  humour ;  who  laugh'd 
at  revelation,  and  called  religion  priejlcraft  and^r/? 
mace.  A  gay  and  fprightly  freethinker.'  V>\\tyeJterdayj 
fays  he,  this  fine  and  heedlcfs  youth  rtveiPd  his  ufual 
round  of  gallantry  and  pleafure,  till  fatiated  at  length, 
he  flagger'd  to  bed  devoid  of  llrength  and  reafon.'' 
We  fuppofe  the  author's  nieaning  is,  he  went  to  bed  very 
drunk.  But  fcarce  were  his  torpid  limbs  itretch'd  up- 
‘‘  on  the  bed,  or  his  languid  eycrballs  clofcd  in  peacc- 
ful  numbers,"  i.  e.  he  was  fcarce  fallen  afleep, 
when  death's  relentlefs  harbinger  accofted  him,  dif- 
pelled  the  liquorifh  fumes,  and  quickly  made  him 
fober.  And  diftraclcd  ever  fince,"  adds  he,  ‘‘  with 
guilt  and  fear,  he  roars  and  bellows,  confeious  of 
his  dpoi^i."  VVe  believe  few  of  our  readers  ever 
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'5+  57^^  Jlretcked  on  a  Death-bed^  See. 

heard  of  fuch  a  quick  tranfition,  from  drunkennefs  to 
fobricty,  and  from  infidelity  to  a  firm  belief  of  all  the 
dodrines  of  religion.  But  he  will  be  the  lefs  furprifed 
at  this,  and  the  many  other  grols  abfurditics  that  are 
to  be  found  in  this  performance,  wlien  he  confidcrs 
the  declaration  wliich  the  author  makes  in  the  intro- 
dudtion.  “  I  hope,’’  fays  he,  ‘‘  this  humble  clfay^' 
(a  very  humble  elfay  indeed !)  cannot  mifs  being  a- 
greeable  to  you,  as  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  rca- 
*‘^fonin^  way^  from  beginning  to  end  of  it.''  To  do 
him  jultice,  we  mull  obferve,  he  has  been  as  good  as 
his  word.  For  the  whole  of  this  performance,  is 
fuch  a  rhapfodyof  bomball  nonfenfe,  fuch  an  abfurd 
compilation  of  fonorous  words,  and  pompous  meta¬ 
phors,  extrafted  from  play-books  and  Young's  poems, 
fife,  without  meaning,  tallc,  or  judgment,  that  it 
feems  to  be  a  deligned  burlcfque  on  the  authors  he 
has  pillaged  i  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ab: 
llrafls. 

In  p.  9.  the  reader  will  find  the  Infidel  thus  addrefiing 
liimlelf  j  Cannot  thou  try  to  terrify  thyfelf  out  of 

exiftence,  or  give  eternity  the  Jlip’^  by  llealing  out 
of  being.’-  This  experiment  being  fome  what  difiicult, 
the  next  recourfc  he  betakes  himfelf  to,  is  to  wdlli, 
that  his  body  were  impal'd  upon  a  burning  fpcar, 
“  his  head  comprefs'd,  his  flelli  pinched  off  by  piece- 
meal,  till  his  heart  were  expofed  to  open  view,  and 
his  whole  carcafe  drench'd  and  broil'd  in  lakes 
of  liquid  fire,  for  millions  of  ages,  and  God  would 
then  reduce  him  to  nothing.  But  ah  !  my  wilhes 
are  all  in  vain,"  fays  he,  ‘‘  my  damnation  mull  be 
commenfurate  with  my  duration."  In  another  place 
he  fpeaks  of  the  malice  of  fiery  fiends,  belching  out 
thundering  catarads  of  burning  fulphur, — of  knot- 
ted  whips  of  burning  Heel, — of  wounds  fear'd  with 
corroding  fire  amidll  the  livid  Hearns  of  fulphu- 
reous  Hench,  and  fuffbeating  fmoke, 

But 
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But  the  author^s  talent  in  writing  nonfenfe,  is  no 
where  fo  confpicuous  as  in  the  defeription  he  gives  of 
what  he  calls  the  confuminating  feene/^  p.  26.  27. 
where  we  have  firft,  the  bowels  of  the  fun  convul- 
fed  with  fiery  agonies,  burfting  afunder  j — then 
the  moon  affrighted,  alTumcs  a  bloody  hue,  catches 
“  the  flame,  and  makes  hafte  to  die.^^  After  this,- 
‘‘  O  what  hideous  craflies  !  fiery  comets  burlting  from 
“  their  orbits,  and  fpreading  flames  and  terror  ;  burn- 
ing  worlds  dafliing  upon  each  other,  and  vomit- 
ing  expanded  Ihects  of  fire,  through  the  regions  of 
the  air/'  But  what  will  furprizc  the  reader  moft 
of  all,  is,  that,  in  themidllof  this  confufion,  while  the 
burning  worlds  are  thus  dafliing  and  vomiting," 
he  is  called  upon  to  fee  the  very  towering  mountains^ 
“  reclining  their  lofty  fummits,  and  with  irrcfillible 
impetuofity  leaping  from  their  bafe."  The  author 
goes  on  to  deferibe  as  parts  of  the  fame  feene,  ‘‘  a 
throne,  whofe  fuperb  pillars  are  fupported  on  the 
wings  of  chcrubims,  and  a  ftrong-lunged  angel,  the 
found  of  whofe  trumpet  makes  the  heavens  to  ring 
‘‘  with  awful  din,  and  hell  to  reverberate  with  the 
dreadful  echo  and  concludes  all  with  the  follow- 
ing  group  of  thunders  roaring,  lightnings  flafliing, 
the  heavens  blazing,  the  earth  trembling,  cities 
flaming,  mountains  reeling,  angels  flying,  men 
crying,  devils  howling,  and  all  nature  expiring! 
We  might  likewife  have  obferved,  that  in  order 
to  enliven  this  portraiture  of  nonfenfe  he  has  thought 
it  neceflary,  in  many  places,  to  make  his  hero  utter 
downright  blajpkem :  but  as  the  reader  will  have  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  this  author  again  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  we  lhall  lay  no  more  of  him  here. 

*  *  ^  ^ 
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Article  XVII. 

Moderation  without  mercy ;  or^  dnimadverftons  on  the 
conduB  of  the  Reverend  Prejbytery  of  Edinburgh^  in 
their  proceedings  againji  the  writer  of  a  Pamphlet y 
intitledy  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Ecclefiajlical 
CharaBeriftickSy  by  the  Author  of  the  Letter^  &c. 
Edinburgh^  printed  for  the  Author  y  ^755*  Price 

^d.  containing  2^  pages. 


OU  R  plan  is  to  take  fome  notice  of  every  book 
or  pamphlet  publilhcd  in  this  country.  I'his 
webejr  leave  to  remind  our  readers  of,  by  way  of  apo¬ 
logy  for  allowing  this  article  a  place  in  the  Review. 

The  author  of  this  performance  is  one  Andrew 
Moir,  who  was  alludcnt  of  divinity,-  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  an  under-teacher  of  a  countfy-fchool,  till  he 
was  expelled  the  Univerfit)^,  and  excommunicated  by 
the  Prelbytery  of  Edinburgh,  for  writing  and  publilh- 
ing  a  falfe  and  calumnious  pamphlet,  which  he  intitled, 
A  letter  to  the  anther^  &c. 

Soon  after  this  paper  of  Animadverfions  was  publifli- 
cd,  he  caufed  it  to  be  advertifed  in  the  News-papers,* 
that  he  was  iikeways  the  author  of  the  Portraiture 
‘‘  of  the  dying  Infidel  by  which  he  has  unhappily 
forteited  tlie  onl}"  merit  he  could  claim  on  account  of  that 
performance,  viz.  the  modelty  of  concealing  his  name. 

We  are  almoll  alhamed  to  fay,  we  have  read  this 
pamphlet.  ^Tis  fuch  a  low  Icurrilous  libel,  that  c_ven 
the  moll  necelFitous  Printer  or  Bookfeller  mull  be 
at  a  lofs  to  find  a  decent  excufe  for  publilhing  it.-  And 
therctorc  we  hope  our  readers  will  excufe  our  giving 
any  extract  of  fuch  a  thing  as  it  is.*  We  lhall  only 
add,  that,  in  our  opinion^,  ‘both  the  Univerfity  and 
Prelbytcry  did  wrong,  in  taking  fo  much  notice  of 
fuch  a  crimin-al ;  for  it  was  impollible  for  them  to  in¬ 
flict  a  more  fevere  fentence,  than  that  which  he  has 
brought  upon  himfclf,  and  from  which  'tis  not  in  their 
power  to  abiblvc  him,  viz.  Univerfal  contempt. 

A  P  P  E 
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Article  I. 

Several  Difrcurfes  preached  at  the  Temple- Churchy  hj 
7  ho.  Sherlock,  D.  Z).  late  Majler  cf  the  Temple y 
now  Lord  tijhop  of  London,  2  voh  \SVo.  Prif.tedfcr 
y.  Whifton  and  B.  White  at  Boyie^s  head\  W.  Owett 
at  Homtr^s  heady  and  E:  Baker  at  '1  unbridge y  1755) 
Price  1 1  s. 

The  fermons  publillied  by  the  Divines  of  the 
church  of  England,  are  remarkable  for  a  fpe- 
cics  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Among  o- 
thcr  nations,  all  the  ornaments  and  figures  of  rheto¬ 
ric  are  admitted  into  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
Among  the  French  even  the  boldeft  and  moft  fublime 
flights  of  poetry  find  a  place  in  their  fermons  and  fu- 
rieral  orations.  The  pradlicc  of  reading  fermons^ 
gave  a  different  turn  to  the  Eiiglilh  genius  ;  and  or-^ 
der,  pcrfpicuity,  and  fmiplicity,  have  become  the 
characteriiVics  of  their  conipofitions.  Were  to 
confider  the  difeourfes  of  the  Bilhop  of  London  mere¬ 
ly  as  pieces  of  eloquence  executed  upon  this  plan,  we 
would  recommend  them  as  finifhed  models  in  the  kind  2 
But  they  deferve  to  be  viewed  in  another  and  more 
ufeful  light.  They  contain  admirable  defetices  of  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  powerful  incitements  to  the 
practice  of  it.  They  roufe  the  virtue  of  Chrillians 
by  proper  motives,  and  put  to  filence  the  doubts  and 
cavils  of  Infidels  by  moft  convincing  arguments* 
And  it  muft  afford  the  friends  of  religion  great  plea- 
fure  to  obfefve,  from  the  extraordinary  fale  of  fuch  a 
book,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  age,  notwithftanding 
many  fymptoms  of  degeneracy,  is  ftill  lar  from  being 
tlto^tlier  irreligious.  . ,  ■ 

'-"Art* 
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Article  H. 

A  ColkBion  of  Poems.,  in  four  Volumes,  hy  fever  al  Han^st 
vol.  4.  London,  printed  by  J.  Hughs,  for  R.  and  J, 
Dcdjley,  1755.3,  6 

The  three  former  volumes  of  mifcellany-poems, 
publilhcd  by  Mr.  Dodflcy,  are  already  known 
to  all  perfons  of  talie.  The  care  which  hath  been* 
taken  to  admit  nothing  into  this  collcdlion,  which 
was  not  recommended  either  by  its  own  merit',  or 
by  the  name  of  its  author,  hath  rendered  the  book 
much  more  valuable  than  any  other  of  the  fame  kind. 
Nor  are  they  the  feraps  and  gleanings  of  his  former 
entertainment  which  are  now  fet  before  the  reader. 
Mr.  Dodfley  has  patiently  'waited  till  time  ripened 
new  productions,  and  with  thefe  he  has  filled  a  vo¬ 
lume,  which  merits  from  the  public  the  fame  favourable 
reception  wdth  thofe  which  went  before  it. 

The  famous  Elegy  cn  a  country  ^church-yard^  and  an 
Hymn  to  Adverfity  by  the  fame  author^  are  the  firft 
poems  in^  this  volume.  Could  our  fufffage  .add  any 
thing  to  the  fame  of  fo  excellent  a  writer,  wx  might 
obferve,  that,*  in  ftrength  of  poetic  imagination,  in 
truth  and  tendernefs  of  fentiment,  in  vigour  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  expreflion,  Mr.  Gray,  is  inferior  to  no  poet 
in  the  Englilh  language.  But  in  this  part  of  the 
Ifland,  th*at  Gentleman's  performances  have  met  with 
luch  univerlal  and  deferved  applaufe,  that  our  tefti- 
mony  can  neither  make  them  to  be  better  known, 
nor  more  efteemed.  One  defcCl  in  fo  -'fine  a  geniu| 
we  cannot  help  regretting. 

5/V  raro  feribit^  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 
Membranam  pojeat . - 

But  w^ith  regard  to  authors  wdiofe  names  and  meri^ 
arc  already  known  to  the  world,  the  brevity  which 

we 
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we  ftddy  in  this  part  of  our  plan,  will  allow  ’no  far¬ 
ther  remarks.  It  may  be  of  more  ufe  to  point  out 
the  beauties,  and  peculiar '  manner  of  compofition, 
which  dilfinguifli  fome  new  performances  publilhcd  in 
this  volume.  Among  thefe,  the  poems  of  Mr.  Sken- 
ftone,  particularly  his  pajioral  Ballad^  hold,  the 
firll  place.  Eloquence  of  expreffion,  with  tendernefs 
and  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  are  the  charadcriltical 
beauties  of  pailoral  poetry.  According  to;  their  pro- 
penfity  towards  one  or  other  of  thefe,  the  modern 
writers  of  paftorals  have  run  into  two  oppohte  ex¬ 
tremes:  .  Some  labouring  after  elegance,  have  refined 
their  compolitions  into  conceit  and  infipidity  ;  others, 
while  they  lludied  to  preferve  fimplicity,  have  dege; 
perated  into,rullicity  and  grolfnefs.  Mr.  Skenlfo;ic 
feems  to  have*  difeovered  the  happy  medium,  equally 
removed  from  both  thefe  extremes.  Sentiments  the 
xnoll  innocent  and  tender  he  hath  adorned  with. beauty 
and  elegance  of  expreffion.  .  He  is  at  the  fame  time  fim- 
pie  without  rullicity,  and  polifhed  without  alfedation. 

Mr.  Jago,  in  his  two  elegies,  the  Goldfinches  and 
the  BlacMrds^  difeovers  the  ipirit  of  poetry  ;  which 
pleafes  both  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  its  elegance. 
Mr.  Thomfon  was  the  firll  who  introduced  the  fea¬ 
thered  tribe  into  any  cpnfiderable  place  in  poetry^ 
and,  •  ■  -  . 

,  — - -Touched  a  theme 

,  Unknown  to  fame^  the  pc^Jfion  of  the  grerjes.  -  ; 

*  -  •  •  • 
Mr.  Jago’s  fubjecl  is  the  fame ;  but  he  views  it  in 

a  different  light,  and  paints  the  diftrelTes  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  helplefs  part  of  the  creation  in  fuch  colours, 
as  produce  every  fine  poetical  effeft,  and  add.n  a- 
greeable  fimplicity  and  innocence  to  the  tendernefs  of 
elegiac  verfe.  \  .  . 

In  the  Tears  of  old  May-day^  an  elegy  occafioned  by 
the  late  alteration  in.  the  llile,  every  circumllance  i$ 
the  creafidn  of  the  poet's  fancy.  And  both  the  pej;. 
.i  fonage 
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fonage  he  introduces,  and  the  diftrefs  he  bewails,  ari^ 
merely  imaginary.  But,  among  many- proofs  of  the 
furprizing  and  beautiful  forms  which  an  unpromifing 
fubjert  will  aflume  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ot  ingenui*  . 
ty,  this  is  one.  By  an  happy  choice  of  the  incident, 
by  the  illulion  of  poetic  colouring,  the  author  de¬ 
ceives  his  readers  into  thofe  fentiments  which  he 
would  raife ;  tlie  Tears  of  old  May-day  touch  our  hearts^ 
and  we  wonder,  when,  for  a  diltrefs  fo  whimfical, 
we  teel  ourfelves  betrayed  into  a  kind  of  real  fort , 
row. 

In  Britain,  it  hath  been  the  complaint  for  fome 
time,  that  the  fpirit  of  poetry  is  vifibly  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  We  can  at  prefent  boalf  of  few  poets  who  e- 
qual  the  fame  and  merit  of  Addifon,  '  Pope,  Swift, 
Congreve,  Parnell,  and  feveral  others  in  the  age  bc-» 
fore  us.  But  whatever  be  the  Hate  of  national  get 
nius, '  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  from  the  performances 
in  this  cplleftion,  that  the  national  tallc  Hill  remains 
genuine  and  pure.  The  firlt  poets  in  the  Engliih 
language,  poflefled  an  aHonilhing  vigour  of  genius,  ' 
but  were  defetfive  in  corrednefs  of  thought,  in  ele¬ 
gance  of  numbers  and  exprcllion.  By  degrees,  criti¬ 
cal  obfervation  refined  their  fentiments,  their  language 
became  challe, .  and  their  numbers  full  and  harmo¬ 
nious  :  But  no  fooner  does  talle  arrive  to  this  de¬ 
gree  of  pcrfeftipn,  than  the  fymptoms  of  decay  arc 
ready  to  appear.^  Refinement,  becomes  excclfive: 
quaint  conceits,  pointed  atithefis,  unnatural  meta¬ 
phors,  the  glare  of  imagery  ;  and  the  play  of  words, 
grows  to  be  in  yogue.  That  amiable  fimplicity, 
.which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  compofition,  is  de- 
fpifed  and  loH.  By  thefe  Heps  did  the  Roman  taHc 
go  to  ruin.  And  the  age  of  Nero  followed  foon  after 
the  age  of  AuguHus.  Such,  a  period  we  hope  to  be 
Hill  far  diHant  from  Britain.  The  authors  we  have 
mentioned,  and  feveral  others  of  w^hom  our  plan 
would  not  allow  us  to  take  noticci  are  remarkable  for 
‘  ‘ '  the 
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the  utmoft  llinplicity  both  of  fentiment  and  exprefR* 
on.  Their  coinpofitions  are  in  tlie  Itile  of  tlic  moll 
pcrfedl  maftcrs,  and  are  worthy  of  a  pure  age.  If 
therefore  we  mull  acknowledge  ourfelves  to  be  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  pall  generation  in  genius,  we  may  fiiirly 
contend  to  be  equal  with  them  in  tafte.  From  this 
circumllance  we  may  draw  prefages  of  a  very  hatter- 
ing  nature.'  National  genius  may  lie  dormant  lor  a 
feal’on  ;  it  may  fufpend  for  a  little,  and  intermit  its 
force :  but  if  once  tallc  be  corrupted  and  loll  among 
any  people,  there  is  no  inllance  of  its  reviving  and 
flourilhing  in  the  fame  place. 

’  r  j‘ 

I 

Article  III. 

Dinionary  of  the  Engl'tjh  Language^  hy  Samuel 
Johnfon,  •  A.  M.  Knaptun  2  VqIs,  bolio^  A.  4,  15/, 

The  prefent  undertaking  is  very  extenfive.  A 
dictionary  of  the  JLnglilh  language,  however 
ufeful,  or  rather  neceirary,  lias  never  been  hitherto 
attempted  with  the  lead  degree  of  fuccefs.  To  ex¬ 
plain  hard  words  and  terms  of  art  feems  to  have  been 
the  chief  purpofe  of  ^11  the  former  coinpofitions  wdiich 
have  borne  the  title  of  Englilh  dictionaries.  Mr. 
Johnfon  has  extended  his  views  much  farther,  and  has 
made  a  very  full  collection  of  all  the  difterent  mean¬ 
ings  of'each  Englifh  wprd,  juftified  by  examples  fron^ 
authors  of  good  reputation.  When  we  compare  this 
hook  with  other  divitionaries,  the  merit  of  its  author 
appears  very  extraordinary.  Thofe  which  in  modern 
languages  have  gained  the  molt  elteem,  are  that  of 
the  French  academy,  and  that  of  the  academy  DelU 
Crufea.  Both  thefe  were  c(5mpofcd  by  a  numerous 
fociety  of  learned  men,  and  took  up  a  longer  time  in 
the  compofition,  than' the  life  of  a  linglepcrfon  could 
well  alFordcd,  The  dictionary  of  the  EnglilH 

language 
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language  is  the  work  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  compo* 
fed  in  a  period  of  time  very  inconlidcrabic,  when  com* 
paired  with  the  extent  of  the  work.  The  coliedioa 
gf  words  appears  to  be  very  accurate,  and  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  very  ample.  Moll  words,  we  believe, 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  didionary  that  ever  were  al. 
moll  fufpeded  to  be  Englilli ;  but  we  cannot  help 
wilhing,  that  the  author  had  trulted  lefs  to  the  judg. 
ment  of  thofe  who  may  confult  him,  and  had  often^ 
cr  palfcd  his  own  cenfure  upon  thofe  words  which 
are  not  of  approved  ule,.  tho'  Ibinetimes  to  be  met 
with  in  authors  of  no  mean  name.  Where  a  work 
is  admitted  to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  the  execution  of 
it  intitlcd  to  praife  ;  the  adding,  that  it  might  have 
been  more  ufeful,  can  fcarccly,  we  hope,  be  deemed 
a  cenfure  of  it.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Johnfon^s  diclio* 
nary  is  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  detrad  from  it  to 
take  notice  of  fome  defeds,  the  fupplying  which, 
would,  in  our  judgment,  add  a  conliderable  lhare  of 
merit  to  that  which  it  already  polfeires.  Thofe 
defeds  confill  chiefly  in  the  plan,  wdiich  appears 
to  us  not  to  be  fulficiently  grammatical.  The  difle- 
rent  fignifications  of  a  word  are  indeed  colledcd ;  but 
they  are  Icldom  digellcd  into  general  clalfes,  or  ranged 
under  the  meaning  which  the  word  principally  eXt 
prefles.  And  fuflicient  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
dillinguifh  the  words  apparently  fynonomous.  The 
only  method  of  explaining  what  we  intend,  is  by  in» 
ferting  an  article  or  two  from  Mr.  Johnfon,  and  by 
oppofing  to  them  the  fame  articles,,  digelled  in  the 
manner  which  we  would  have  willied  him  to  have, 
followed. 


BUT  [buze, ^buran,  Saxon.] 

I.  Except.  .  • 

Aii  eniilfion  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little 
doubtful  to  propound,  it  is  fo  .prodigious:  but  that 
it  is  fo  conllantJy  avouched  by  many,  Bacon. 
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Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods !  iuf  perjurM  Lycon  ? 
Who  can  infpire  fuch  ttorms  of  rage,  />«/  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black,  iu/  Lycon  ? 

Smith's  Phadra  and  Hippolitus. 
Your  poem  hath  been  printed,  and  we  have  no  ob* 
jeftion  bnt  the  obfeurity  of  feveral  paflages,  by  our 
•  ignorance  in  fads  and  perfons.  Swifts 

Yet;  nevcrthelcfs.  It  fometimes  only  enforces 
Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  fliall  Hand  with- 
out,  lhall  hear  his  voice  plainly  ;  but  yet  made  ex¬ 
treme  lharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets : 
and  yet  the  articulate  founds  of  the  words  will  not 
be  confounded.  Bacen's  Nat.  Hijl.  N®  155. 

Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  but 
quite  of  another  kind.  Swift. 

3.  The  particle  which  introduces  the  minor  of  a  fyh 
logifm;  now. 

If  there  be  a  liberty  and  poffibility  for  a  man  to 
kill  himfelf  to-day,  then  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary 
that  he  lhall  live  till  to-morrow ;  but  there  is  fuch  a 
liberty,  therefore  no  fuch  neceflity. 

Bramhall  agqinjl  Hobbes* 
God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  dill'erencc 
between  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  made  in  this  world  ;  therefore  there 
mull  be  another  world,  wherein  this  difference  lhall 
be  made.  Watt's  Logic>^  Introdubf. 

4.  Only ;  nothing  more  than. 

If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind, 

That  not  my  fervice,  pail  or  prefenc  forrows, 

Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again ; 

But  to  know  fo,  mull  be  my  benefit.  Sbakefp.  Othello* 
And  but  infirmity. 

Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hathfomethingfeiz’d 
His  wilhM  ability,  he  had  himfelf 
The  lands  and  waters  meafurM.  Sbak.  Winter's  Talt, 
What  nymph  feeder  his  voice  but  hears, 

Will  be  my  rival,  tho'  Ihe  have  but  ears.  Ben.  Jobnfon. 

No, 
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'  No,  Aurengzcbe,  you  merit  all  my  heart, 

And  Tin  too  noble  but  to  give  a  part.  Brydeii 
Did  hut  men  confider  the  true  notion  of  God,  he 
would  appear  to  be  full  of  goodnefs.  ^illctforti 

If  wc  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal  circum* 

.  fiances,  the  advantages  of  cafe  and  pleafure  will  be 
found  to  be  on  the  lide  of  religion.  ^Jillotjon^ 

The  milchiefs  or  harms  that  come  by  play,  inadver* 
tency,  or  ignorance,  are  not  at  all,N  or  i/ttt  very  gent¬ 
ly,  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Locke  cn  Educcitton. 

If  a  reader  examines  Horace^s  art  of  poetry,  he  will 
find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not 
meet  with^in  Arillotle.  Addijcn.  ^petiater. 

Prepar'd  1  Hand :  he  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  fufler  and  to  die.  Pepe's  Odyjfey. 
g.  Than. 

The  full  moon  was  no  foonerup,  and  fining  in  all 
.  its  brightnefs,  but  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of  pa- 
.  radife.  Guardian^  N®  167 ^ 

6.  But  that;  without  this  confcquence  that.  j 

Frolts  that  conilrain  the  ground, 

.  Do  leldoni  their  ufurping  power  withdraw, 

But  raging  floods  purfue  their  hafty  hand.  Drydem 

7.  Other  wife  than  that. 

.  It  cannot  be  but  nature  hath  fbme  direftor,  of  infi¬ 
nite  power,  toguideherin  all  her  ways.  Hocker^  b.  i»§3« 

Who  fliall  believe. 

But  you  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your  place  ?  Shakefp* 

8.  Not  otherwife  than. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cow¬ 
ley's,  was  but  necelTary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  En- 
lilh.  Dry  den. 

9.  By  any  other  means  than. 

Out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofc  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny : 
whofe  qualification  lhall  come  into  no  true  tafte  again, 
but  by  tranlplanting  of  Caifio.  Shakefp.  Othelioi 

10.  If 
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ioilf  it  were  not  for  this  j  if  this  were  not; 

Believe  me^  I  had  rather  have  loll  my  purfo 
Full  of  criizadesi  And  buf  my  noble  Moor 
Is  triic  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs, 

As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 

To  put  him  to  ill-thinking.  Shakefp.  Othello* 

1  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  haft  already^  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee;  Shukejp.  (Jthellom 

II;  However;  howbeit. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame ; 

•  But]  to  purfuc  the  end  for  which  I  cume^ 

•  Unite  your  fubjeds  firllj  then  let  us  go, 

And  pour  their  common  rage  upon  the  foe.  Dryderi^ 
12:  It  is  ufed  after  no  doubt ^  no  quejlion^  and  fuch 
words,  and  fignifies  the  fame  with  thau  It  fome- 
times  is  joined  with  thati 

^  They  made  no  account,  but  that,  tht  navy  Ihoilld 
be  abfolutcly  mailer  of  the  fcas;  Bacoris  War  with  Spain. 

I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  kind  of  cafe  in  the  change  of 
the  paroxyfm  ;  never  fulpetting  but  that  the  humour 
wbuld  have  wafted  itfelf.  Dry  den: 

There  is  no  queftion  but  the  king  of  Spain  will 
reform  moft  of  the  abufes;  Addifon  on  Italy. 

1.3.  That.  This  feems  no  proper  fenfe  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  therefore  impollible,  but  I  may  alter  the 
complexion  of  niy  play,  io  reftore  myfelf  into  the 
good  graces  of  my  fair  criticks. 

Dryden^s  Aurengzebe^  Preface* 

I4.  Otherwife  than. 

I  Ihould  fin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 

Shakefp.  Tempeji. 

ly.  Even  ;  riot  longer  ago  than. 

^  Beroc  but  now  1  left ;  whom,  pinM  with  pain^ 
Her  age  and  anguilh  from  thefe  rites  detain.  Dryden^ 
It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  1  gave  but  now,  the- 
tonfeioufnefs  went  along.  Lnke. . 

i  16.  A 


6^ 
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1 6.  A  parricle  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  forego^ 
ing  fentence  is  boimdcd  or  rellrained. 

Thus  fights  Ulyifes,  thus  his  fame  extends, 

A  formidable  man,  iul  to  his  friends.  Dryden, 

17.  An  objedive  particle 5  yet  it  may  be  objefted. 

Buf  yet,  madam - 

I  do  not  like  bui  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  hut  yet ! 

*  But  yet  is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 

Some  monllrous  inalefador-  Shak.  Antony  and  Chop* 

.  Mull  the  heart  then  have  been  formed  and  conlli- 
tuted,  before  the  blood  was  in  being  ?  But  here  a- 
gain,  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  itfelf  is  moft  certain¬ 
ty  made  and  nourilhed  by  the  blood,  which  is  con- 
.veyed  to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Bentl. 

1^8.  But  for.;  without;  had  not  this  been. 

Ralli  man !  forbear,  but  for  fome  unbelief. 

My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief.  Mealier* 
Her  head  was  bare. 

But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 

Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  tyM  above. 

Dry  den's  Fables^ 

When  the  fair  boy  receivM  the  gift  of  right,  . 

.  Andy' but  for  mifehief,  you  had  dy'd  for  fpight. 

Dryden^ 

BUT,  an  Englilh particle  which  denotes  oppofi- 
lion,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  modifi¬ 
cations  of .  the  general  fenfe  of  oppofition,  fometimes 
holds  the  place  of  an  adverb,  fometimes  of  a  prepofi* 
tion,  fometimes  of  a  conjunction,  and  fometimes  even 
ot  an  inteijection.  It  ferves  as  a  conjunction  of  four 
different  fpecies,  as  an  adverfitive,  as  an  alternative, 
as  a  conductive,  and  as  a  tranfitive  conjunction.  In 
its  original  and  moll  proper  meaning,  however,  it 
feems  to  be  an  adverfitive  conjunction,  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  fynonomous  with  however ;  and  in  which  it 
is  exprelTed  in  Latin  by  ye in  French -by  wj/j.  I 

•  •  -  Ihould 
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ftould  have  done  this,  but  was  prevented :  I  fhould 
have  done  this ;  I  was  however  prevented.  The  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  thefe  two  particles  feems  to  confift 
chiefly  in  this,  That  but  muft  always  ftand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fentence  whofe  oppofition  it  marks  to 
what  went  before ;  whereas  however  is  introduced 
more  gracefully  after  the  beginning  of  the  oppofed  fen¬ 
tence  :  and  that  the  conftrudion  may  often  be  coni* 
tinned,  when  we  make  ufe  of  but ;  whereas,  it  muft 
always  be  interrupted  when  we  make  ufe  of  however. 

The  ufe  of  but^  upon  this  account,  feems  .often  to 
mark  a  more  precipitate  keennefs  in  denoting  the  op¬ 
pofition,  than  the  ufe  of  however.  If,  in  talking  of  a 
quarrel,  a  perfon  Ihould  fay,  I  fliould  have  made  fomc 
apology  for  my  epndud,  but  was  prevented  by  his  in- 
folence ;  he  would  feem  to  exprefs  more  pallion  and 
keennefs  than  if  he  had  faid,  I  (hould  have  made  fome 
apology  for  my  conduct,  I  was  however  prevented 
by  his  infolcnce. 

2.  But  is  likewife  an  alternative  conjundion  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  it  is  nearly  Tynonomous  with  the 
Englilh  unlejs^  and  extepty  with  the  Latin  and 
with  the  French  ftnon. 

The  people  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  but  by  remitting 
them  fome  of  their  taxes. 

Unlefs  by  remitting  them, 

Except  by  remitting  them^  Cifr, 

The  firft  exprelfion  feems  to  mark  more  peculiarly 
the  infulficiency  of  every  other  means  to  pacify  the 
people,  but  that  which  is  propofed.  The  fecond  feems 
to  mark  more  peculiarly,  that  either  this  means  muft 
be  employed,  or  the  public  dilturbances  will  go  on, 
and  is  therefore  more  alternative  than  the  firft.  The 
third  exprelfion  feems  to  mark  the  fenfe  of  one  who 
out  of  all  the  means  that  can  be  propofed,  chufes  that 
which  is  moll  efledual.  When  we  make  ufe  oiunlefs^ 
we  do  not,  mark  that  we  liave  confidered  of  any  o- 
ther  means  befides  that  which  is  propofed,  ^  Whereas, 
'  when 
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when  wc  make  ufe  of  but  or  except^  we  Ihow  that  we 
have  confidered  of  fome  other  means.  But  marks  a 
negative  rejeftion  of  every  other  means,  but  thofc 
propofed.  •  Except  a  pofitive  choice  of  the  means  pro- 
poled.  Unlefs  marks  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
and  merely  denotes  an  alternative,  that  either  this 
mull  be  done,  or  that  will  follow. 

3.  But  is  likewife  a  conductive  conjunction  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  it  is  nearly  fynonomous  with  the  Latin 
quin^  with  the  French  que^  and  with  the  Englilh  than 
01  thdt^  when  the  firlt  is  preceded  and  the  other  fob 
lowed  by  the  particles  of  negation  no  or  not. 

•The  lull  moon  was  no  fooner  up,  than  he  privately 
opened  the  gate  of  paradife. 

But  he  privately  opened,  C5?c. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  king  of  Spain  will 
not  reform  moll  of  the  abufes. 

But  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform,  fcfc* 

Who  lhall  believe,  but  you  mifufe  the  reverence 
of  your  place. 

'That  you  do  not  mifufe, 

It  cannot  he  but  nature  hath  fome  diredfor,  fcff# 

It  cannot  be  that  nature  has  not  fome  direftor. 

4.  But  is  likeways  a  trahlitive  conjunction  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  lynonomous  with  the  Latin Jed^  and 
vtiih  the  French  or. 

All  animals  are  mortal,  but  all  men  arc  animals, 
y .  But  is  likewife  an  adverb  of  quantity,  and  fignifies 
no  more  than^  and  is  nearly  fynonomous  with  tKc 
Latin  tantum^  and  with  the  Englilh  only. 

I  faw  no  more  than  three  plants. 

I  faw  three  plants. 

I  faw  three  plants  only. 

A  genius  fp  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's  was  no  more  than  neceflary  to  make  Pindar 

fpeak  Englilh.  . .  •  * 

.  Was  but  neceflary,  £5?c. 

,  Was  only  liccelfary,  . 
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This  laft  exprcllion  might  here,  perhaps,  be  thought 
improper,  becaufe  it  might  give  occafion  to  an  ambi¬ 
guity  ;  and  might  either  fignify,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  a  genius  was  capable  ol’  making  Pindar  fpeak  Ea- 
lilh,  or  that  nothing  more  was  requifite  for  this  pur-* 
pofe.  Saving  this  ambiguity,  the  exprcllion  is,  in 
every  other  refpeft,  pcrfedly  proper. 

1  Ihould  fin  to  think  hut  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 
1^0  more  than  nobly, 

Only  nobly, 

Ulyfles  was  formidable,  but  to  his  friends. 

To  his  friends  ohly. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion  of  God, 

Did  men  only  confider, 

Beroe  but  now  I  left. 

Beroe  I  left  now  only. 

6.  But  is  alfoa  prepofition,  in  which  ufe  it  is  fynot 
nomous  with  except^  and  would  be  exprefled  in  La-* 
tin  hy  prater^  in  French  hy  hors. 

They  are  all  dead  but  three. 

They  are  all  dead  except  three. 

Who  can  it  be  ye  gods  but  perjuFd  Lycon  f 
Except  perjur’d  Lycon,  C5?r. 

7 .  But  is  auo.ufed  as  ain  interjection,  thp’  not  frequent: 

•  ly ;  as  in  this  phrafe, 

Good  God,  but  Ihe  is  handfom ! 

,  ,  .  ....... 

HUMOUR.  «. French ;  Latin .3 
I.  MoiAure. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze ; 
which  is  very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perfpi* 
cuity  and  Auidity  of  common  water. 

'  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

8.  The  different  kind  of  moiAure  in  man’s  body, 
reckoned  by  the  old  phyAcians  to  be  phlegm,  blood, 
choler,"  and  melancholy,  which,  as  they  predomi- 
•nated,'  were  fuppofed  to  determine  the'  temper'  of 

Relieve 
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Believe  not  thefe  fuggcftions,-  which  proceed 
From  anguifli  of  the  mind  and  i’Miourj  black. 

That  mingle  with  thy  fancy,  MiltotCs  AgonifitSy 
j.  Genef^  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humour^  to  which  impudent  pover^ 
*y  cannot  make  itfelf  ferviceable ;  fo  were  there  enow 
thofe  of  defperate  ambition,  who  would  build 
-  their  houfes  upon  others  ruin.  Sidney^  b.  ii, 

There  came  with  her  a  young  lord,  led  hitlier  with 
the  humour  of  youth,  which  ever  thinks  that  good 
whofe  goodnefs  he  fees  not,  ,  '  Sidney, 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgment, 
fo  he  was  a  prince  of  a  marvellous  pleafant  humour  x 
as  he  was  going  through  Lufen  by  Greenwich,  he 
aflced  what  town  it  was ;  they  faid  Lufen,  He  alk> 
ed,  a  good  while  after,  what  town  is  this  we  are  now 
inf  They  faid  Hill  it  was  Lufen :  f^  the  King,  1 
will  be  king  of  Lufen.  Baton' Apophthegms. 

Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclin^,  ‘  r 
And  which  the  ruling  palEon  of  your  mind,  Rofcom. 
They,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  know  his 
mour  tp  be  fucb,  that  h^  would  never  conftraiq  himt 
felf.  Dryden. 

In  cafes  where  it -is  neceflary  to  make  examples,  k 
is  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime,-  and 
to  remember  the  punLlhment.  A^ifon's  Freeholder, 
Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  lalf, 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  mainminsthe'paftj 

Pope» 

Prefent  difpolkion.  '  -  ' 

It  is  the  curfe  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  Haves,  that-take  their  humour  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  blood-houfe  of  life.  Shak.  K.  'John, 
Another  thought  her  nobler  humour  fed.  -  T 

Fairfax^  b.  ii. 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won,  - 
But  when  they  are  impos’d  upon,  HudibruSy  p.  iii, 

Tempt 
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Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand ; 

"But  one  fubmiifive  word  which  you  let  fall, 

Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 
y.  Grotefque  imagery ;  jocularity  j  merriment. 

6.  Difcafcd  or  morbid  difpolition. 

*  He  was  a  man  frank  and  generous ;  when  well,  de* 
nied  himfelf  nothing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 
drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  humours^  and 
made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and  violent.  TmpU. 

7.  Petulence;  peevilhnefs. 

.  Is  my  friend  dl  perfection,  all  virtue  and  difcretion  ? 
Has  he  not  humours  to  be  endured,  as  well  as  kiildnefs 
to  be  enjoyed  I  Soush's  Sermons^ 

8.  A  trick  ;  a  practice. 

1  like  not  the  humour  of  lying :  he  hath  wronged 
me  in  fome  humours :  I  (hould  have  borne  the  W 
mourM  letter  to  her.  Shok.  Merry  IVives  of  Wtndform 

9.  Caprice;  whim;  predominant  inclination. 

♦  In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humours  j 
,and  in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  other 
mowrs  \  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both. 

Bacon*s  EJfays* 

'  HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin in  its  original 
fignification,  ftands  for  moillure  in  general;  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moifture 
of  animal  bodies,  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  thro' 
them. 

It  is  diftinguiflied  from  moifture  in  general  in  this, 
that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
when,  in  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not  be  imprc^r  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids  of  luch  a  perfon's  body  were  full 
of  humours* 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  and  healthful  ftate,  are  called  humours^  are  thofe  in 
the  eye ;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour^  the  cryftaline 
humour^  without  meaning  anything  that  is  morbid  ot 
difeafed ;  yet,  when  we  fay  in  general,  that  fucli  a 

perfon 
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J)erfon  has  got  2l  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underftand  ii  j| 
in  the  ufual  fehfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid.  I 

.  As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend  I 
iijx)n  the.llate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has  1 
come  to  be  fynononious  with  tcmpcT  and  difpofition.  I 
.  A  pferfon's  humour  however  isdiftercntfroni  his  dif-  1 
pofition  in  this^  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe  i 
of  a  difpofitiofn  ;  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons  i 
of  a  ferious  temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  were  fub-  1 
jeft  to  melancholy  humours  ;  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  I 
tod  tender  difpofition,  were  fubjedl  to  peevilh  humours.  1 
Humour  may  be  agreeable^  or  diiagreeable ;  but  it  | 
is  ftill  humour,  (bmething  that  is  whimfical,  caprici-  | 
ous,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon :  an  ill-natured  man  |j 
may  have  fits  of  good  humour,  which  (cem  to  come  | 
npon  him  accidentally^  without  any  regard  to  the  | 
common  moral  cafes  of  happinefs  or  misery.  | 

A  fit  of  chearfulnefs  conifitutes  the  whole  of  good  | 
humour ;  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good-  J 
humour'd  man  :  yet  he  may  net  be  good-natur'd;  | 
which  is  a  charader  that  fiippoles  Ibmething  more  com  1 
ft  mt,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  was  requi-  ? 
fite  to  conftitute  good  humour.  f 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quality  | 
of  the  imagination  which  bears  a  confiderable  refem*’-  I 
blance  to  wit.  »  i 

Wit  expreffes  fomething,  that  is  more  defigned, 
concerted,  regular,  and  artificial;  humour,  fomething- 
that  is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  falitaftical; 
fomething  which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he 
can  neither  command  nor  reftrain,  and  which  is  not 
perfedly  confillant  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  if 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit ;  yet 
a  man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  mail  of  humour,  as 
a  gentleman  is  above  a  buflbon ;  a  buffoon  however 
will  often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman. 

•  Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  explain  the  plan  of 
a  Didionary  which  fuggefted  itfelf  to  us.  .It  can 
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import  no  reflcAion  upon  Mr.  Johnfons  Diftionary 
that  the  fubjedl  has  been  viewed  in  a  diftcrent  light  by 
others ;  and  it  is  at  leall  a  matter  ot  curiolicy  to  con- 
fider  the  different  views  in  which  it  appears.  Any 
man  who  was  about  to  compofc  a  diiitionary  or  rather 
a  grammar  of  the  Englifh  language,  mull  acknowledge 
fiimfelf  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnfon  for  abridging  at  leaft 
one  half  of  his  labour.  All  thofe  who  are  under  any 
difficulty  with  refpecl  to  a  particular -word  or  phrafe, 
are  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  dictionary  prefents 
them  a  full  colledion  of  examples ;  from  whence  in¬ 
deed  they  are  left  to  determine,  but  by  which  the 
determination  is  rendered  eafy.  In  this  country, 
the  ufefulnefs  of  it  wdll  be  foon  felt,  as  there  is  no 
llandard  of  correft  language  in  converfation;  if  our 
recommendation  could  in  any  degree  incite  to  the  per- 
ufal  of  it^  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  improve  and  correct  their 
language,  frequently  to  confult  the  dictionary.  Its 
merit  ihuft  be  determined  by  the,  frequent  refort  that 
is  had  to  it.  This  is  the  molt  unerring  tell  of  its  va¬ 
lue  :  criticifms  may  be  falfe,  private  judgments  ill- 
founded  ;  but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be  much  in  ufe, 
it  has  received  the  fanction  of  the  public  approbation. 


Article  IV. 

7 heron  and  AJpafio  :  or^  A  f cries  of  Dialogues  ard  Letters 
upon  the  mojl  important  and'  interefting  jubje^s ;  in 
three  volumes*^  by  fames  Harvey  A.  M.  Keflor  of 
Wejlon  Favil  in  NorthapjptonJhire.  London.  Riving- 
tons,  price  los.  6  d. 

Great  piety  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  fancy,  and  fplendid  ftyle,  characlerife  this 
author :  talents  juftly  popular,  and  which  can  nevev 
fail  of  drawing  many  admirers.  The  principal  fub- 
jccl  of  this  w'ork,  is  the  imputed righteoufnefs  of  Chrill; . 

K  which 
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which  Mr.  H:^rvey  confidering  with  reafon  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  dodrines  of  chriltianity,  illullrates  at 
great  length,  and  defends  to  good  purpofe  by  a  variety 
of  arguments  from  fcriptiire.  But  as  a  good  caufe  is 
in  hazard  of  fuftcring,  vjdien  relted  in  any  degree  on 
a  feeble  fuppoft ;  we  could  have  wilhed,  tiiat  Mr, 
Harvey's  zeal  had  not  led  him  to  prefs  into  the  fervice 
of  his  argument,  almoil  all  the  paffages  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Tellament,  where' any  mention  occurs 
qi  the  righleoufnefs  of  God which  cannot,  on  every 
occafion,  be  underllood,  without  fome  violence,  to  fig- 
nify  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chriil.  Certain 
peculiar  ways  of  thinking  too,  might  be  remarked  iii 
this  author.  Particularly  in  his  fixteenth  dialogue, 
where  he  explains  the  nature  of  faith,  he  adopts  a  fett 
of  opinions  which  have  been  generally  condemned  by 
the  bell  writers  on  thefe  fubjccls.  In  place  of  the 
received  account  of  faith,  as  a  perfuafion  that  Chrift 
has  died  for  all  fuch,  as,  embracing  the  terms  of  the 
gofpcl,  have  rccourfe  to  him  for  Talvation  ;  he  defines 
faiih  to  conlill  in  a  real  perfualion  that  Chrift  has 
died  for  '  and  fulfilled  all  righteoufncls/;;  niy  Jiead.** 
The  method  of  trying  our  faith,  and  of  leeking  peace 
and  affiirance  by  examining’ our  hearts,  and  inquiring 
after  the  marks  of  ‘regeneration  and  holinefs  in  our 
lives,  he  diliipproves,  as  Icrvipg  to chcrilli doubts.  Let 
the  marks,  fays  he,  be  what  you  pleafe,  a  love’of  the 
brethren,  or  a  love  of  all  righteoufnefs;  a  change  of 
heart,  or  an  alteration  of  life*,  ‘  thefe  marks  are  fomb- 
times  not  eafily,  if  at  all,  difcerriible.:'  Inftcad  there¬ 


fore  ‘‘  of  poring  on  our  own  hearts  (as  he  terras  it  j  to 
difeover  by  inherent  qualities  oiir  interell  in  Chriil,'' 


he  exhorts  us  to  alfcrt  our  title  to  it,  by  rcafonirig  thus : 
‘‘  Pardon  is  mine,  grace  is  mine,  Chriil  and  all  his 
fpiritual  blclTings  are  rnine ;  why  ?  Becaufe,  I  am 
y  confeious  of  fandifying  operations  in  my  own  breall  ? 
rather  j  bccaufe  all  thefe  privileges  are  •  configned 
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over  to  me  in  the  everlafting  gofpel  with  unque* 

ftionable  clearnefs  and  certainty/*  As  this  method 
of  reafoning,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  tound  fo  clear 
and  fatisfa^ory,  nor  fo  favourable  to  the  intcrefts  of 
virtue,  as  the  common  method,  which  directs  us  to 
conlidcr  holinefs  as  the  only  fure  criterion  and  evi-r 
dcnce  of  tme  faith,  we  would  recommend  to  Mr, 
Harvey*s  admirers,  rather  to  imbibe  and  imitate  the 
pious  and  benevolent  fpirit  which  runs  thro*  his  work, 
than  to  follow  him  implicitly  in  fuch  particularities  of 
opinion. 

With  theological  rcafonings  our  author  has  mixed 
a  great  many  agreeable  views  of  nature.  Every  dia- 
iogue  opens  with  a  landfcape  ;  the  reader  travels  as 
thro*  enchanted  fcencs ;  groves,  arbours,  gardens, 
terralTcs,  cafcadcs,  every  where  furround  him.  If  the 

deferiptions  are  often  too  diffufe  and  loofe,  and  fome- 
times  tedious  thro*  the  uniformity  of  the  feenes,  the 
author’s  modelly  has  precluded  any  cenfure  on  this 
head  ;  befpeaking,  in  his  preface,  the  readcr*s  indul¬ 
gence  for  what  he  calls  his  favourite  foible.  The 
bulk  of  his  readers,  we  believe,  will  think  no  apology 
was  needful  for  this  part  of  his  work.  As  the  Howry 
imagination  of  the  author  muft  generally  pleafe  ;  lo 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  which  he  makes 
of  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  certainly  deferves  the 
highell  praife.  And,  to  the  honour  of  our  author*s 
deferiptive  genius,  we  muft  obferve  that  the  view  of 
the  ftru(fturc  of  the  human  body  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  and  the  fketch  of  natural  philofophy  which 
takes  up  a  confiderdble  part  of  the  third,  are  very  en¬ 
tertaining  and  beautiful.  As  every  popular  author  cre¬ 
ates  imitators ;  and  as  authors  of  genius  arc  more  eafily 
imitated  in  their  faults  than  their  beauties;  we  lhall  con¬ 
clude  with  admonifhing  the  ‘  imitators  of  Mr.  Harvey*s 
manner,  to  beware  of  miftaking  the  tinfel  of  a  glittering 
ftyleforthe  native  beauty  of  imagination,  or  the  froth 
qf  loofe  declamation  for  the  manly  fpirit  of  eloquence^ 
-  •  ’  ^  *  Art. 
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Article  V. 

ne  Centaur  not  Fabulous. ^  In  five  letters  to  a  friend^  on  th^ 
life  in  vogue.  London^  M liar  and  Dodfiey.  price  ^  s.  6  d. 

rr^HE  men  of  pleafure/^  fays  the  anonymous 
X  author  in  his  dc4ication  to  an  anonymous  lady, 
the  licentious  and  the  profligate,  are  the  fubjedl  of 
tflefe  letters  j  and  in  fuch  as  in  the  fabled  Centaur, 
the  brute  Vuns  away  with  the  man  :  therefore  I  call 
them  Centaurs.  And  farther,  1  call  them  Centaurs 
not  fabulous,  becaule  bytheir  fcarce  half-human  con- 
due^  and  character,  that  enigmatical  and  purely  ideal 
figure  of  the  ai|cients,  is  not  unriddled  only,  but  rea- 
lized.’^  There  are  fevy  readers  of  any  talle  but  will  eafi- 
ly  difcover  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  this  work. 
The  bold  imagination  and  the  brilliant  flile,  the  pointed 
turn  and  the  auftere  morality,  fufficiently  diftinguifli 
tlie  author  of  iht  Night- thoughts.  The  admirers  of  thefe, 
will  not  be  difappointedof  entertainment  here.  Thefame 
dark  and  mel  incholy  views  of  human  life,  tlie  fame  con¬ 
tempt  of  gaiety  and  amufement  and  of  every,  thing  be¬ 
low  immortality,  the  fame  Itrong  and  high  colouring 
applied  to  embelliili  the  fentiinents  and  oft  to  raifs 
them  beyond  nature.  Pleafure  and  infidelity  arc  the 
two  great  objects  of  the  author's  fatyreand  indignation. 
To  reprove  and  to  expofe,  feems  more  his  talent,  than 
to  argue ;  and  in  fo  licentious  an  age,  the  lafh,  it 
mull  be  allowed,  cannot  be  applied  with  too  great 
feverity.  .  The  fire  of  his  imagination  frequently  be- 
tra3^s  him  into  irregular  fallies :  yet  Hill  it  is  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  genius  and  fpirit ;  and  fire  Ihines  thro' 
the  fmoke.  In  all  the  cpmpofitions  of  this  author,  a 
certain  wild  and  eccentric  character  appears  :  bi^t 
in  the  work  now  before  us,  this  peculiarity  of  manner 
is  rendered  more  fenfiblc,  by  a  grotefque  alliance  which 
he  endeavours  to  form  betwixt  the  deeply  ferious  an^ 
the  coii^ic  ftfain.  After  many  grave  expoftulatioris, 
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tragical  defcriptions,  and  death-bed  fcenes;  we  are  pre- 
fentcd  with  a  Tort  of  farce  in  what  he  callh  the  Centaur’s 
relloration  to  humanity :  where,  purfuing  the  al- 
lufion  of  his  fabulous  title,  he  dcfcribes  his  men  of 
plcafure  gradually  lhaking  off  the  quadrupede,  that  is, 
returning  to  virtue,  under  the  form  of  one  fliedding  a 
mane,  another  dropping  a  tail  ;•  the  hoofs  of  fome 
fprouting  into  fingers  ;  others  crying  out.  Brother, 
to  the  firft  man  they  fee  ;  who  ftarts  at  his  new  rela¬ 
tion,  with  a  hide  llill  flicking  to  his  heels.  This  un- 
feafonable  and  aukward  pleafantry,  which  is  continued 
thro’  feveral  pages,  disfigures  the  book ;  which  in  o- 
ther  refpcdls,  like  every  produAion  of  this  author, 
vWants  not  merit.  Were  we  to  pafs  a  general  cen- 
fure  on  the  author’s  manner  of  writing,  it  would  be 
this ;  that  a  more  Ample  and  natural  flyle,  tho’  it  daz¬ 
zled  lefs,  yet  would  have  pleafed  longer ;  and  that 
fentiments  overflrained,  tho*  they  may  feize  the  affevfli- 
ons  at  firfl,  yet  keep  not  fuch  hold  of  the  mind,  nor 
make  fuch  lafling  imprellion,  as  thofe  which  coincide 
with  more  reafonable  and  moderate  views  of  human 
life. 


